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‘Lhey've not magnetized. They’re mere- 


ly slid or “‘wrung’”’ together with the 
fingers. Yet it takes as much as 220 
pounds of pull to separate them. What 
are these blocks of steel? What makes 
them stick together so persistently? 


Industry calls them ‘Jo-Blocks.”’ 
Their shiny side surfaces are as flat and 
smooth as man can make them. And 
from this smoothness comes the quality, 
not fully understood, which makes them 
cohere so powerfully. 


Measures 1,500 times finer than a human hair 


Craftsmen doing fine precision work 
use Jo-Blocks for measuring. They 
“‘wring’’ together blocks of different sizes 
to make up desired lengths accurate 
within a few millionths of an inch! 


You may ask why such accuracy is 
necessary. Have you ever listened to a 
fine, modern engine and wondered how 
such power could be so silent? The an- 
swer lies in moving parts that fit well to- 


One secret of a silent motor 


gether. In the silent, smooth-running 
Ford, for instance, there are 186 points 
of contact which are fitted within five 
ten-thousandths of an inch. 

Not many years ago, few people could 
afford fine automobiles, watches, or in- 
struments. Such things could not be 
mass-produced. There was too much 
slow, costly hand-fitting. And all for the 
lack of a way to make measurements ac- 
curately, quickly and the same every- 
where! 


~ — 
Hand-fitting was slow and costly 


In Sweden, Carl Johansson found the 
way. He learned how to treat fine steel 
so it would not “‘grow’’ so much; how to 
burnish it with almost incredible accu- 


In these gleaming steel blocks lies 
the story of a great achievement 
which has brought benefit to us all. 


racy. He made his first set of Johansson 
Gage Blocks. Now, workmen could set 
their machines and working gages swift- 
ly ... simply. Now, precision parts could 
be standardized to make them inter- 
changeable and easily replaced. 


—' 


Is it accurate? 


In 1923, Henry Ford met Johansson 
and saw at once what a great thing he 
had done. Here was the way to insure 
fine measurement in mass production. 


Mr. Johansson joined the Ford Motor 
Company and continued his great proj- 
ect at Dearborn, using the facilities of 
the Ford Motor Company to make his 
gages available to all industry at a cost 
as low as possible. The co-operation of 
these two men has served every indus- 
try that has to use accurate measure- 
ments, bringing benefit to millions of 
people for many years to come. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY ret f 
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Warnirig! DON’T waste the 
riches in our earth! 


MAN was sawing a limb off a tree. He 

was so happy about the speed with 
which he was sawing the limb that he forgot 
he was sitting on it. 

Former Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes tells this story to describe the way 
our country handles its valuable deposits 
ot minerals and metals. We speak proudly 
of the millions of guns, tanks, bullets, and 
other war essentials we produced. We brag 
about our giant factories — the speed with 
which everything from bobby pins 
to automobiles rushes off the as- 
sembly lines. 

Yet we forget that the more we 
produce, the more we must dip 
into our natural resources. We for- 
get that Mother Nature did not 
supply us with enough of these 
essential materials to last forever. 
We forget that like the man in 
Mr. Ickes’ story we are sawing off 
the limb on which we are sitting. 

According to a recent report of 
the Interior Department, the 
United States has supplies of only 
nine major minerals that will last 
100 years or more. There are 22 
other materials of which we have 
supplies for 35 years or less. 

What does this mean in terms ot 
American influence on the rest of 
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Our oil is fast running low. 
New reserves must be found. 
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Department of Interior 
Tumbling water— source of constant power. 
Shasta Dam, Cal., is center of power web. 
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Limb? 


the world? Will our country become less 
important in international life as our cup- 
board of natural resources grows barer? 

Coal, iron ore, petroleum, lumber and 
other resources are really a measure of our 
military and industrial strength. These ma- 
terials have enabled us to become the most 
powerful nation on earth. They are also the 
basis of our high standard of living. Without 
them, we would be a “have not” rather than 
a “have” nation. “Have not” nations are 
too puny to be world powers. 

By using up our resources at 
such an extravagant rate, we are 
not being considerate of our grand- 
children and great-grandchildren. 
The peppery-tongued Mr. Ickes has 
pointed out that the United States 
they will live in can “become a 
pushover for other countries . . . 
our standard of living will be 
greatly reduced . . . and we shall 
all become farmers . . .” 

In view of such a dire warning, 
it is important that we take stock 
of our natural resources. On the 
shelf of minerals plentiful enough 
to last 100 years, we can list iron 
ore, nitrates, magnesium, salt, 
bituminous coal and lignite, phos- 
phate rock, molybdenum, anthra- 
cite coal, and potash. (Turn page) 


Ewing Galloway 


How much more coal can we blast from U. S. deposits? Our coal reserves are 
the world’s largest, can last until 6246. 
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It_is reassuring to see coal on this list, since it is the 
nation’s chief asset. Coal is essential in making steel. Without 
coal and steel, we could not have our industrial life. The 
United States has the world’s largest coal reserve. Our 
known supply of bituminous coal and lignite is huge enough 
to last until the year 6246! 


Three Billion Tons of Coal for War 


During the war, we realized the value of coal more than 
ever. To supply the Allied war machine, the United States 
mined five billion tons of minerals between January 1, 1940 
and January 1, 1945. Three billion tons of this was coal — 
enough to cover all of New York City with a blanket of 
coal 12 feet thick. . 

During the five years from 1940, we also mined more 
than 516,000,000 tons of iron ore. Second only to coal in 
its importance to our nation, iron ore is estimated by our 
Government to exist in sufficient sfpply to last us 111 years. 
Mr. Ickes has pointed out, however, that “in the game of 
war and trade which nations play, a century is only a little 
while.” 

We must also note that much of our iron ore supply is 
not of top-grade. We have used up much of the cream of 
our resources, such as the open-pit ores of Minnesota’s great 
Mesabi Range. Accounting for 50 per cent of our present 
iron ore production, these ores are good because they can 
be mined cheaply. They are so free of other minerals that 
they can be put into blast furnaces to be smelted into pig 
iron without any previous treatment. 

At our prewar rate of extraction, however, the Mesabi 
Range will be exhausted in about 22 years. To take the 
place of this ore, we must develop our lower-grade deposits. 
Since large plants will have to be built in which to treat 
them, the mining of ore will cost more. Our only alternative 
would be to buy iron ore from foreign countries. That would 
be dangerous in case of war. We could be caught short 
without one of our most essential materials. It is therefore 
important for us to solve the problem of developing low- 
grade ores. 

We have no such problem with nitrogen and magnesium. 
Because nitrogen comes from the air and magnesium from 
the sea, the supply is inexhaustible. Nitrogen, phosphate 
rock, and potash are necessary to maintain the fertility of 
our soil. Our shelves are well stocked with all three. 


Our Dwindling Oil Supply 


Of the 22 essential minerals of which we have less than 
35 years’ supply, the case of petroleum is perhaps the most 
alarming. Oil, often called black gold, ranks third in ian- 
portance among the nation’s resources. Its value in warfare 
can be judged from Lord Curzon’s remark at the end of 
World War I. “The Allies floated to victory on a sea of oil,” 
he said. . 

In World War II, the United States furnished approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the petroleum used by the Allies. 
‘Jompare this figure with the fact that the United States 
contains 36 per cent of the world’s known oil reserves. 
Our known or proved reserves now equal 20 billion barrels, 
according to the American Petroleum Institute. When you 
divide this amount by our prewar rate of consumption, your 
answer is a petroleum supply for only 18 years. 

The Mead Senate Committee had these figures in mind 
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when it said in a recent report “we cannot oil another war.” 

In peacetime years, however, discoveries of new oil fields 
have balanced our consumption. There is no guarantee, of 
course, that this will continue to be the case. But one source 
that may prove to be a rich reservoir of oil is the Continental 
Shelf. 

Last September, President Truman issued a proclamation 
claiming for the United States all food gnd mineral re- 
sources on this underwater plateau which slopes from our 
shores. Some experts estimate that in the Gulf of Mexico 
alone, our share of the Continental Shelf may contain as 
much as twenty-two billion barrels of petroleum. This is 
more than the total of our present proved reserves. Engineers 
are already drilling for this underwater oil off the California 
coast, There is now a controversy over whether the Federal 
Government*or the State of California should control these 
submarginal lands. 


Buried Riches in the Arctic 


Another possible source of petroleum is Alaska, which 
is also an undeveloped storehouse of gold, copper, silver, 
tin, tungsten, lead, chromium, platinum, and mercury. With 
improved transportation and new types of mining machinery, 
it will now be possible to develop these deposits. 

New reserves of copper, lead, and zinc are needed 
urgently. During the war, we used up nearly one-fifth of 
our economically workable copper reserves, one-fourth of 
our lead reserves, and nearly one-fourth of our zinc reserves, 

There is no doubt that we were spendthrifts with our 
natural resources during the war. We had to be. The idea 
was to win the war, regardless of the cost. That high cost, 
however, makes it more essential than ever that we do 
something about our decreasing supply of minerals. 

No one seriously thinks that we should shut down our 
mines and save the minerals for an emergency. That would 
be wasteful. It would leave thousands of miners without 
jobs. It would force many industries dependent on the 
minerals to go out of business. More realistic proposals have 
been made by the Department of Interior, which acts 
as the guardian of our natural resources. 

One proposal is that we import supplies of scarce materials 
and place them in stockpiles. This will give us reserves to 
fall back on in emergencies. 

At the same time, the country must hunt for new 
mineral deposits. Federal aid might be necessary for this, 
as well as to stimulate research to find cheaper and better 
ways to use lower grades of ores. We should also seek 
new and better ways to recover metals from scrap. 


Part of the Answer Is Substitutes 


Substitute materials might prove to be the answer in 
time. During the last 100 years, 70 per cent of our produc- 
tion was based on minerals that could not be replaced. 
Plastics (made from coal, air, and water) and synthetic 
rubber (made from grain alcohol) are examples of substi- 
tutes. It will be many years, however, before scientists 
provide adequate substitutes for all of our scarce minerals. 

In the same way, atomic energy may some day replace 
coal and oil as a source of fuel, But it would be foolhardy 
to stake our country’s future on that possibility. If we are 
going to remain a “have” nation for many more years, 
we must be more thrifty with the resources we now have. 
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HE major danger facing the American people today is 

that of inflation. This is not only an economic danger. 

It is a social and political danger as well, Inflation has 
a way of upsetting existing social relations and even of 
upsetting governments. 

What is inflation? It is, very briefly, runaway high prices. 
As prices go up, it takes more and more money to buy 
goods. This means that money, in effect, goes down in 
value. And when money goes down in value or purchasing 
power, wage and salary earners must have more money in 
order to buy the necessities of life. If when prices went 
up ten times, everyone got ten times his former income, 
things would remain the same. But this is impossible. In 
the first place, wages and salaries hardly ever go up as 
fast as prices. In the second place—and far more. im- 
portant — all existing debts, or credits — like savings accounts, 
insurance, debts. mortgages, endowments — would remain 
the same. Thus people who depend on insurance for their 
income, would find that income cut to one-tenth, its former 
value in purchasing power. 

In this country, we have had experience with two runaway 
inflations, and two moderate inflations. The runaway infla- 
tions came during the Revolution, and in the Confederacy 
during the Civil War. The moderate inflations came to the 
country generally after the Civil War and during and after 
World War I. It is interesting to note that every one of 
our inflations has been connected with war and the aftermath 
of war, and this fact should be a warning to us to be on 
our guard. 

The two runaway inflations did not arise so much from 
scarcity of goods and high prices, as from paper-money 
policies on the part of governments. During the Revolution 
and in the Confederacy, money became valueless because 
governments made use mainly of printing-press money. 

Neither the States nor the national government, during 
the Revolution, had the resources with which to wage a 
large-scale war. So both States and national government 
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Cartoon by Thomas Nast for Harper's Weekly, 1867 


Uncle Sam Looks at Inflation after Civil War 


MARCH 11, 1946 





Money fo Burn 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


simply “made” money by printing it. As there was neither 
gold nor silver nor good credit behind this paper money, 
it fell rapidly in value. As it fell, prices rose. It took more 
and more cheap money to buy goods. Finally this money 
became — in the phrase which we still use — “not worth a 
Continental.” Men wheeled it around in wheelbarrows, 
papered rooms with it, used it for starting fires. 

In the end most of this money was wiped out — that is, 
repudiated by the government. While this was a real hard- 
ship on some, it was not as bad as it seems, The decline in 
the value of the money had been gradual, and so the loss 
felt by any one individual was small. Also it was probably 
as easy and fair a way to pay for the costs of the war as 
any other. 

The second experience — that of the Confederate States — 
was much like the first. Here, too, there were no resources 
sufficient for waging modern war. The Confederacy might 
have raised money abroad, and did in fact raise little. But 
the blockade made it almost impossible to ship cotton 
abroad, and no cotton, no money. So the Confederacy, too, 
started printing money. As the Confederacy lost, all of it 
became worthless. There was no longer any government to 
pay it. 


We Learn How to Control Inflation 

The two other examples of inflation — modern inflation — 
are of more interest to us. In both cases prices rose because 
of a scarcity of goods and because there was too much 
money in circulation. When too much money looks for too 
little goods, prices go up. Now how did it happen during 
and after these two wars that there was a scarcity of goods 
and a surplus of money? 

There was a scarcity of goods because so many men 
had been in the Army or in war work that we had not 
been making “consumer” goods. There was a surplus of 
money because wages had been high, and money — unable 
to find things to buy — had piled up. The result was that 
prices sky-rocketed. During and just after the Civil War, the 
cost of living more than doubled. During and just after 
World War I it more than doubled. In both cases, inflation 
was followed by depression, The post-Civil War depression 
came in 1867. The post-World War I depression in 1921. 

All this would look ominous for our future if it were not 
that we have learned how to control inflation. We have 
learned how — we still have to show that we have the will 
to apply what we know. The method of controlling inflation 
involves, fundamentally, three things: one, a tax policy 
which drains off surplus money; two, strict regulation of 
stock and other investment practices; three, supervision of 
prices and wages by the government. The question is — are 
we. strong enough, and self-restrained enough to put these 
policies into practice and stick to them? 
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HE question that stumps all the “experts” is — What does 

Russia want? Only one man knows the answer. And he 

won't tell. This man is Joseph Stalin. So long as he re- 
fuses to take the world into his confidence and openly de- 
clare his country’s postwar intentions, Russia will remain, in 
the words of Winston Churchill, “a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma.” 

Last month Stalin did speak out. He broke a several 
months’ silence with a campaign speech to his countrymen 
on the eve of the Russian “elections.” The world at large 
showed little interest in this one-party election, the results 
of which were known beforehand. But it did study carefully 
every word of Stalin’s speech for some inkling of Russia’s 
future plans in world affairs. 

What Stalin told his people revealed little, but that little 
was hardly comforting to the ears of a war-weary mankind. 
He asserted that “the present capitalistic development of 
world economy” sets the stage for war. The two world wars. 
he said, had been capitalism’s “inevitable result.” He an 
nounced a new Five-Year Plan that is to strive for stupen 
dous increases in production in order “to guarantee ow 
country against any eventuality.” And by “eventuality” he 
unmistakably meant war. Without mentioning atomic bombs, 
he predicted that Russian scientists would “not only catch 
up with but surpass those abroad.” 

Complimenting Russia’s GI “Ivans,” Stalin declared that 
the Allied victory “implies that it was the Soviet armed 
forces that won. Our Red Army had won. The Red Army 

. routed completely the armies of our enemies and 
emerged victoriously from the war. This is recognized by 
everybody — friend and foe.” 

The Soviet leader called for an industrial output of 50, 
000,000 tons of pig iron a year, 60,000,000 tons of steel, 
500,000,000 tons of coal, 60,000,000 tons of oil. When these 
goals are reached, “only then,” he said, “can we consider our 
country guaranteed against any eventuality.” 


Sinews of Peace — and War 


Iron, steel, coal and oil are the so-called “sinews of war” . 


as well as the building materials of peace. The figures cited 
by Stalin are meaningless statistics unless we see them in 
the right perspective — (1) how do they compare with Rus- 
sia’s pre-war production; and (2) how do they compare with 
our own production in the United States. 

According to the Statesman’s Yearbook, Russia's esti- 
mated production in 1941, the last year for which figures 
are available, was 18,000,000 tons of pig iron, 22,000,000 
tons of steel, 191,000,000 tons of coal, and 38,000,000 tons 
of oil. 

As for our own output, the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute gives U. S. production of pig iron in 1944 as 61,007, 
000 tons, and of steel as 89,641,000 tons. The U. S. Bureau 
of Mines reports that production of coal and coke in 1944 
was 683,700,000 tons. 

Thus we see that the proposed production schedules to: 
Russia, though enormously exceeding the pre-war levels in 
that country, are still considerably below our own produc- 
tion, 

What was the reaction in this country to Stalin’s speech? 
Chere was considerable concern over the fact that he stressed 
military rather than civilian production in his announced 
Five-Year Plan. Manv observers were also disappointed by 
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Skillful with Both Hands 


his failure to mention the UNO, which was holding its first 
session in London at the time. 

Another omission in Stalin’s speech which aroused criti- 
cism was the military assistance which Russia received from 
her allies, Stalin seemed to have ignored completely the 
$10,800,000,000 of Lend-Lease aid which the United States 
extended to Russia. We funneled into the Soviet Union 
about 218,000 trucks, 28,000 jeeps, 15,000 planes and thou- 
sands of tons of raw materials. 

The Christian Science Monitor summed up the sentiment 
in Washington in these words, “The Generalissimo’s speech, 
viewed as a whole, is interpreted by many officials here [in 
Washington] as reaffirming Russia's historic policy of sus- 
picion of the outside world. The Russian leader went out of 
his way to stress the inevitability of wars due to the inher- 
ent conflicts in ‘monopoly capitalism,’ the apparent assump- 
tion being that wars will continue to plague the world as 
long as capitalism exists. Searchers found no indication in 
his speech that capitalism and communism could find « 
meeting ground for cooperation toward world peace.” 


“Military Power . . . First Objective” 

The New York Times in its editorial comment on the 
speech deplored Stalin’s apparent change of “party line.” 
It recalled that as recently as last September, when Japan 
surrendered, the Soviet leader had declared: “Now we can 
say: that the conditions necessary for the peace of the world 
have already been won.” 

And Walter Lippmann in his syndicated column, analyz- 
ing Stalin’s “decision to make military power his first ob- 
jective,” urged this country to make a corresponding objec- 
tive and “reinforce, rebuild and modernize the industrial 
power of Western Europe” and Asia. 

Mr. Lippmann warned that “Stalin’s declaration . . . is 
so serious that it must in fact become the major premise and 
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Red program of expansion 
raises question: Is it for 
Soviet self protection? 


controlling consideration in our 
own foreign policy, and that of 
all other states with which we 
are closely associated.” 

What are the arguments on 
the Russian side? Russians are 
still suspicious of the intentions 
of the Western Powers. They remember that most of the 
Western Powers gave military aid to anti-Soviet forces dur- 
ing Russia’s civil war. 

This suspicion leads Russians to insist on pro-Soviet gov- 
ernment in “backyard” neighboring countries. They argue 
that the United States would not put up with anti-American 
governments in Mexico or Canada. 

To support their claims to additional ports, Russians point 
to geography. The Soviet Union is primarily a land locked 
mass. Since the days of the czars, Russians have sought 
warm-water ports — in the Baltic, Mediterranean and Pacific. 

Joseph Davies, former United States Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, backed up Russian policy by justifying Soviet aims for 
a warm-water outlet to the Mediterranean and full access 
to sufficient oil reserves. 

“Russia needs oil as does any other great nation developing 
agriculture and vast resources,” Mr. Davies stated. “The 
Western Powers control approximately 86 per cent of the 
earth’s oil, while Russia, with one-sixth of the earth’s surface 
and 180,000,000 people, has but 12 per cent of world 
petroleum reserves.” ' 


Rube Goldberg in New York Sup 
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Joe the Picket 
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Staking a Claim on the Lifeline? 
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However, the world is still in the dark about Russia’s ulti- 
mate aspirations. We do know how much territory Russia 
has gained already. She has taken over the three Baltic 
states (Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia), Bessarabia, North 
Bukovina, half of Poland, a part of East Prussia, a part of 
Finland, and has detached Ruthenia from Czechoslovakia. 
She has established puppet governments in all of the Bal- 
kans except Greece. 

By the terms of the secret agreement made at Yalta, Rus- 
sia received the Kuriles, southern Sakhalin, a protectorate 
over Outer Mongolia and concessions in China, including a 
share in Manchurian railroads, a lease on Port Arthur and 
“pre-eminent interests” in the port of Dairen. This was Rus- 
sia’s price for taking part in the Pacific war. In addition, the 
Soviet leaders are demanding the Dodecanese Islands, a part 
of Turkey and bases on the Dardanelles, and sole trustee- 
ship of Tripolitania and Eritrea in Africa. 


The Riddle — Expansion for Security 


Thus Russia’s expansionist program seems to extend in 
three directions — Asia, Europe and Africa. 

Some observers reduce the issue to a clash between Rus- 
sian and British imperialisms. Assuming that they are right, 
there is still this all-important difference. British imperial- 
ism, in its present stage, is old and on the defensive. It is 
striving to preserve whatever it can of its remnants of empire 
— by persuasion rather than through force. The Russian 
brand of imperialism is new and on the offensive. 

The British are not opposed to America’s control of the 
Japanese islands in the Pacific, since they realize that our 
sole purpose is self-protection. Similarly, Britain and the 
rest of the world would not object to Russian claims, if 
these claims were prompted by genuine interests of national 
defense, as they may be. 

And that’s the crux of the entire situation. Does Russia 
seek expansion for purposes of security? Or is it for ag- 
grandizement? 


Christian Science Monitor 


Brooklyn Eaghe 


Getting an Earful 
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Canadian army to probe Arctic secrets 


“Musk-Ox" Trek 


PAIR of century-old cannon boomed in salute as a dozen 

snowmobiles snorted out of the tiny Hudson Bay village 
ot Churchill on February 15. Exercise (Expedition) Musk- 
Ox began a 3,200-mile trek across the frozen snows of 
Canada’s silent, secret sub-Arctic wastes. 

Cheers rose from a small group of onlookers and some 
startled husky dogs barked as the 47-man expedition headed 
northward to explore the no-man’s land where the rare 
musk-ox is still found. 

Exercise Musk-Ox had been originally scheduled as a 
training maneuver during the war. It was intended to 
condition troops for invasion of Norway and the Kuriles. 
Now the Canadian Army is using the equipment to probe 
the Arctic. The expedition will also study meteorology, 
radio signals, behavior of the magnetic compass, perform- 
ance of snowmobiles, suitability of various types of food 
and specially-designed Arctic clothing. 

Military experts of the Joint Board on Canadian-American 
Defense hope to learn much about combined air-ground 
operation in the Arctic. Royal Canadian Air Force planes 
will fly through 40-below-zero temperatures and raging 
snowstorms to parachute supplies to the expedition. But the 
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Musk-Ox man wears seven layers of clothing. Map shows trek route. 





experts will probably not learn as much as the Russians 
now know. The U.S.S.R: is far ahead of the rest of the 
world in Arctic developments. There are only ten Canadian 
Arctic weather stations. The Russians have about 300. 

The U. S. Navy, using Musk-Ox data, is sending a task 
group headed by the carrier Midway to carry out tests in a 
500-mile area between Greenland and Labrador. The tests 
will determine the ability of carrier planes to operate in 
Arctic regions. 

The Canadian expedition. is headed by Lt. Col. Patrick 
(“Longlegs”) Baird of Montreal. It includes British and 
American observers. 

Trekking 50 miles a day, the group is expected to cover 
the 3,200-mile route in 80 days. On May 5 it is due to 
reach Edmonton. The map below shows the route. 

The snowmobile is a five-passenger cabin mounted on 
16 wheels sheathed in rubber track. Although it weighs 
8,400 pounds, it often leaves a lighter imprint on the snow 
than a man’s foot. 

One of the difficulties of Arctic travel is the spring thaw. 
Heavy travel stops when the weather turns the ice into 
mud. If the snowmobile can skim icy trails and churn across 
muddy routes, Arctic transportation will stride forward. 

Musk-Ox men will wear seven layers of clothing — from 
fish-net underwear to fur-lined parkas. 

If Exercise Musk-Ox helps to open up Canada’s northern- 
most wilds, new sources of valuable raw materials will 
become accessible. The area is rich in coal, copper, oil, zinc 
and uranium ore — source of atomic energy. 
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| 1. Peary made his first trip to the ice-bound North in 1886. With a 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


ROBERT EDWIN PEARY (1856-1920 
He Discovered the North Pole 


OBERT PEARY’S Arctic explorations were filled with suffering, daring, and 

great courage. Born in Cresson, Pennsylvania, Peary went to Bowdoin 

College, and became a civil engineer in the Navy. A trip to Greenland in 1886 
inspired him to learn more about the far North. 

Peary made seven expeditions to the Arctic, constantly gathering impor- 
tant scientific knowledge, before he finally reached the North Pole. However, 
his message, “Stars and Stripes nailed to the Pole,” did not startle the world. 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook had already announced that he had reached the Pole 
on April 21, 1908, a year earlier than Peary. 

After a long controversy, scientists rejected Cook's claims and accepted 
Peary’s. During his last years, Peary was interested in aviation. He became 
one of the great prophets of the air age. 
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e! 2. In 1892 Peary did cross to the northern end of Greenland, proving 
it to be an island. His wife accompanied him on an expedition the 
next year, and adaughter was born to them. 


5. By the time they reached the 88th parallel, all Peary’s party had 
turned back except his faithful Negro friend, Mat Henson, and 
four Eskimos. On April 6, 1909, Peary reached the Pole. 
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4. Undaunted, Peary set out for the Pole again in 1905, and once 
more in 1908. He reached the shore of the polar sea in the Roosevelt, 
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3. Peary struggled to reach the North Pole from 1898 to 1902. His | ? 

Eskimos deserted, his dogs died, his supplies gave out, and eight of J » 

his toes had to be amputated from his frozen feet. 2 ¥ rr a 
Text by Marion Secunda e Drawing by Don Burgess 
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Press Association 
Senate confirmed President Truman’s 
appointment of George Allen to RFC. 


Belgian Elections 


What Happened: The Belgians had 
an election, but a second election may 
be necessary to clarify the first one. 
Voters gave the Christian Social party 
a majority in the Senate but only a 
plurality in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Here is how the score stood. In the 
Chamber — the Christian Social party 
obtained 92 seats; the Socialists, 69; the 
Communists, 23; the Liberals, 18; and 
the Belgian Democratic Union, 1. In 
the Senate — the Christian Social party, 
51 seats; the Socialists, 35; the Com- 
munists, 11; and the Liberals, 4. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, a pos- 
sible coalition of Socialists, Communists 
and Liberals would give this bloc }10 
votes or a majority. In the Senate, how- 
ever, the Christian Social party already 
has a one-vote margin. 

The Socialist Premier, Achille van 
Acker, handed in his resignation, but 
he was asked by the Prince Regent to 
continue in office until a new govern- 
ment is formed. 

What’s Behind It: Two ways out of 
this blind alley are open: (1) a coali- 
tion government of Socialists and the 
Christian Social party, or (2) a new 
election. A coalition government formed 
by the Socialists and Communists (even 
if the two could agree) would prove 
unstable because the Christian Social 
party controls a majority in the Senate. 
Similarly, a government formed ex- 
clusively by the Christian Social party 
could count on only minority support 
in the Chamber. 


Egypt Changes Cabinets 


What Happened: Following several 
days of anti-British rioting in Cairo and 
Alexandria, the government of Premier 
Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha ie- 
signed. It was replaced by a new cabi- 
net headed by Ismail Sidky Pasha. The 
new premier is a non-party politician. 
He is believed to advocate speedy ne- 
gotiation for the termination of British 
joint control of Sudan and the with- 
drawal of British troops from Egypt. 

The new cabinet under Sidky Pasha 
cunsists of seven independents and five 
members of the Constitutional Liberal 
party, which is the second largest group 
in the Chamber. 

In addition to Nokrashy’s Saadist 
party, the principal opposition to Pre- 
mier Sidky comes from the Wafd party, 
an extremely nationalistic and anti-Brit- 
ish group. The Wafd boycotted the last 
election and therefore is not repre- 
sented in the Chamber of Deputies. 

What’s Behind It: Underlying the 
unrest are two demands by the Egyp- 
tians — (1) the withdrawal of British 
troops from the country; and (2) the 
incorporation of Sudan into the Egyp- 
tian Kingdom. ‘ 


Case of the Missing Atom 


What Happened: The Royal Cana- 
dian Mounties got their men! In Holly- 
wood fashion, they rounded up and ar- 
rested 15 persons — most of them gov- 
ernment employees — on charges of con- 
veying “secret and confidential informa- 
tion to unauthorized persons including 
... a foreign mission in Ottawa.” 

The Soviet Union admitted that it 
was the power involved, and that the 
information dealt with atomic energy 
and the location of radar stations. The 
Russian statement added that the data 
was of “insignificant” value. It could 
be found in the report on atomic energy 
written by Dr. Henry Smyth and re- 
leased by the U. S. War Department 
for publication by Princeton Univer- 
sity. The Russians struck back by saying 
that the information was not needed 
anyway “because in the U.S.S.R. higher 
technical achievements are in exist- 
ence.” 


What’s Behind It: The Russians ad- | 


mitted that the military attache who had 
obtained the data had been recalled. 
They said that his actions were “im- 
permissible.” 
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British Repeal Trades Act 


What Happened: For 19 years the 
British Laborites waited for just such 
a moment. And finally they did it. By 
a vote of 369 to 194, they succeeded 
in having the House of Commons repeal 
the Trades Dispute Act of £927. This 
Act, passed by a Conservative govern- 
ment following the 1926 general strike 
in Britain, made general strikes illegal. 
It also prevented trade unions from 
levying assessments on members for 
political activities without the signed 
agreement of the individual. 

The debate in Commons that pre- 
ceded the voting was one of the most 
heated in the history of that dignified 
house, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
led the Labor party forces, who accord- 
ing to one correspondent, were “bent 
on rubbing Conservative noses in the 
mud of defeat.” 

“I knew you would get fed up,” Mr. 
Bevin shouted at the Tory members. “I 
know the medicine is nasty to take and 
I know you would do it again if you 
were in power.” 

What’s Behind It: This is labor’s 
“sweetest victory,” commented the Brit- 
ish press. It was known right along that 
the law would be rescinded as goon as 
labor won power in Britain. Today, 


there is no likelihood of a general strike 
in the foreseeable future. But to the 
Laborites it was a matter of principle. 


International News Photo 


Ismail Sidky Pasha heads Egypt's 


. new cabinet, asks return of Sudan. 
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Civilians Judge Atom Test 


What Happened: “Operation Cross- 
roads” is to have its own “Supreme 
Court.” President Truman decided to 
appoint a civilian board that will have 
the final say on the forthcoming bomb 
tests on naval vessels. It was decided 
that it would not be fair to give the 
Army and Navy men exclusive responsi- 
bility for planning and judging experi- 
ments that might determine their 
futures. The civilian board will pass on 
their findings. 

This argument was presented to Pres- 
ident Truman and his advisers by Sen- 
ator Brien McMahon, chairman of the 
Special Senate Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

What’s Behind It: Congress is still 
debating whether there shall be civilian 
or military control of atomic energy in 
the United States. The decision on “Op- 
eration Crossroads” is a sign that the 
wind is blowing in the direction of ci- 
vilian control. 


Gen. Smith Moscow Envoy 


What Happened: The American Em- 
bassy in Moscow is soon to have a new 
occupant. U. S. Ambassador W. Averell 
Harriman resigned. 

As Mr. Harriman’s successor, the 
President named Lieut. Gen. Walter Be- 
dell Smith, who is the Chief of Staff to 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

What's Behind It: The fact that Gen- 
eral Smith is a professional soldier may 
indicate that security matters will be 
important in future U. S.-Soviet rela- 
tions, 





Harris-Ewing 
Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, new 
envoy to Russia, came up from ranks. 
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New Minimum Wage Bill 


What Happened: The Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor ap- 
proved a bill that would increase the 
present 40-cents-an-hour legal minimum 
wage to 65 cents immediately, and to 
75 cents by 1950 for workers engaged 
in interstate commerce. It would also 
make legal wage standards apply to 
from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 persons 
not covered by the present law. 

Agricultural processing workers would 
also be covered, as well ds all “white 
collar” workers except those in the “cor- 
ner grocery” or “local small business” 
type of establishment. 

The new bill would maintain a wage 
floor of 65 cents an hour for the first two 
years, or $26 for a 40-hour week. It 
would be raised to 70 cents, or $28 a 
week, for the next two years. It would 
reach 75 cents, or $30 a week, begin- 
ning with the fifth year. 

What's Behind It: There will be a 
sharp debate in the Senate over whether 
the increases proposed in the present 
bill are too high for business to absorb. 
Strongest opposition will come from re- 
gions such as the South, where the wage 
scales are lower. 


Senate Confirms Allen 


What Happened: For the next two 
years, George E. Allen, friend and ad- 
viser of President Truman, will be on 
the board of directors of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The Senate 
confirmed his appointment after a some- 
what bitter three-hour debate, led off by 
Senator Robert E. Taft (Rep., Ohio). 

Originally a lawyer from Okolona, 
Mississippi, Mr. Allen’s new job will be 
to help supervise the enormous lending 
activities of the RFC, which is run by a 
five-member board in Washington, and 
has loan agencies in 31 leading U. S. 
cities. The RFC has billions of dollars 
at its disposal with which it can give 
aid in every field of American business. 
It is also in charge of the disposal of 
thousands of surplus war plants. 

What's Behind It: Mr. Allen’s con- 
firmation is significant in connec- 
tion with two other appointments made 
by President Truman—that of Ed- 
win W. Pauley for Under Secretary 
of the Navy, and that of Commodore 
James K, Vardaman, Jr., for a governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board. All three 
nominations had been criticized as based 
on politics or friendship. 





TO GET GI LOAN «a vet must fill ovt 17 
feet of printed forms, answer 360 questions, 
says Representative Elisworth Buck (Rep., N. Y.). 


New Congress Seat Count 


What Happened: An amendment to 
the Constitution has been proposed — 
one that might affect the number of 
members from your State in the House 
of Representatives. The 435 members 
of the House are divided among the 48 
States on the basis of population as de- 
termined by the census. The proposed 
amendment would exclude aliens from 
the census count on which the appor- 
tionment is based. 

Recommended to the Senate by unan- 
imous vote of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the amendment has a precedent. 
New York and seven other States do not 
count aliens when apportioning the 
representatives in their own legislatures. 

In the form of a joint resolution, the 
measure is sponsored by Senator Arthur 
Capper, Republican, of Kansas. Capper 
first introduced a resolution on this sub- 
ject nearly 24 years ago. 

Backers of the resolution estimate 
that there are now 4,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 aliens in the United States. That 
number is equal to nearly 15 members 
of Congress under the present system. 

What's Behind It: Such an amend- 
ment would weaken Democratic repre- 
sentation in the House, since the Demo- 
crats are stronger in the large cities and 
industrial centers where aliens are con- 
centrated. The total representatives of 
these areas might be slashed by 12 te 
15 seats. The question involved is 
whether it would make the distribution 
of representatives more equitable. If 
such an amendment is passed by Con- 
gress, it would still have to be ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the States before it could become law. 
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Who's Who 


Adrian Pelt 


For the job of UNO’s “master of cere- 
monies,” Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
chose a 54-year-old Dutch journalist 
and statesman — Adrian Pelt. Officially 
his title is “Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of United Nations confer- 
ences and services.” His first job will 
be to find housing. He will make final 
arrangements for the interim head- 
quarters in New York City. The Em- 
pire State Building and the Center 
Theatre in Rockefeller Center are likely 
sites. 

Adrian Pelt is equal to this task. He 
was born in Koog on the Zaan in 1892 
and studied in Holland and Paris. For 
two years he edited newspapers in the 
Netherlands. In 1920, he joined the 
Section of Information of the League 
of Nations and rose to become its di- 
rector in 1934. 

The United States is not unknown 
to Mr. Pelt. He was one of his coun- 
try’s delegates to the UNO Confer- 
ence in San Francisco, 


Chester Bowles 


In a recent shake-up of President Tru- 
man’s economic high command, OPA 
chief Chester Bowles was named head 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization. 
It will be up to him to check infla- 
tionary spirals. 

“Pleasantly horsetaced and tall and 
gangling” Chester Bowles was born in 
Springfield, Mass., 45 years ago. His 
family owned a local newspaper, the 
Springfield Republican. After gradua- 
tion from Yale, Bowles worked on the 
paper for a short while, left “because 
there were too many relatives around.” 

Bowles then came to New York City. 
He was offered a job on the New York 
Times at $12 a week but turned it 
down. Instead, he went into the ad- 
vertising business, became a co-partner 
of the Benton and Bowles advertising 
agency. In November, 1943, Bowles 
was summoned by President Roosevelt 
to assume stewardship of the OPA. 
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1. OUT ON A LIMB 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. An important mineral resource of 
which the U. S. has over a hundred 
years’ supply is: (a) oil; (b) copper; 
(c) coal; (d) zine. 

2. The open-pit mines of the Mesabi 
Range are in: (a) Minnesota; (b) Ore- 
gon; (c) Pennsylvania; (d) Arizona. 

3. “Black gold” is a nickname for: 
(a) coal; (b) petroleum; (c) onyx; (d) 
uranium ore. 

4. The Continental Shelf is: (a) the 
land between the Rockies and the Al- 
leghenies; (b) the coastal plain area; 
(c) all land below the topsoil; (d) the 
off-shore land beneath the ocean. 

5. The U. S. department chiefly re- 
sponsible for the conservation of natural 
resources is the Department of: (a) 
Agriculture; (b) Commerce; (c) the 
Interior; (d) Labor. 

6. Recently retired -as head of this 
Department is: (a) Chester Bowles; 
(b) Henry Wallace; (c) Harold Ickes; 
(d) Claude Wickard. 


ll. WHAT IS RUSSIA’S GOAL? 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. A former United States ambassa- 
dor to Russia is: (a) Herbert H. Leh- 
man; (b) Edward Stettinius; (c) Joseph 
Davies; (d) Paul V. McNutt. 

2. By the terms of the secret Yalta 
agreement Russia received: (a) Azer- 
baijan; (b) Korea; (c) Saishu Island; 
(d) the Kurile Islands. 

3. Russia has taken over the Baltic 
state of: (a) Romania; (b) Lithuania; 
(c) Bulgaria; (d) Czechoslovakia. 

4. Soviet leaders demand the: (a) 
Dodecanese islands; (b) the Marshalls; 
(c) the Balearic islands; (d) the Dutch 
East Indies. 

5. Stalin’s speech last month was 
made to: (a) the UNO Security Coun- 
cil; (b) to the UNO Assembly; (c) the 
Supreme Soviet; (d) the Russian voters. 


ill. ROBERT EDWIN PEARY 


Complete the following sentences by 
writing in the correct words. 

1. Peary joined the 
as a civil engineer. 

2. Peary’s first Arctic expedition was 
an attempted trip across saeintibbagen 

3. After discouragirg failures, he 
reached the polar sea in the ice-breaker 
ship 
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4. His claim to have reached the Pole 
first was contested by - 
5. The controversy was finally settled 
by scientists in favor of ee 
’ 6. During his last years, Peary was 
interested in the new science of 














IV. MUSK-OX TREK 


Complete the following sentences by 
writing in the correct word in each. 


1. Exercise Musk-Ox is an expedition 
across the wastelands of 

2. It was originally planned as a 
training maneuver when the Allies ex- 
pected to invade 

3. The expedition will be transported 
by the new Penguin a 

4. The area to be covered is rich in 
—________.: the ore used in mak- 
ing atomic bombs. 

5. Food will be delivered to the ex- 
pedition by emi 

















WHADDYUNO? 


A General Information Quiz 
(Answers on page 31) 


NICKNAMES AND PLACES 


Cities and nations, like famous peo- 
ple, often have nicknames. You will run 
across them frequently in your reading. 
Can you match the following nicknames 
with their official names? 


1. The Windy City ( ) 

2. Green Mountain State (__) 
3. The Smoky City ¢ ) 

4. The City of the Seven Hills (_ ) 
5. The City of 100 Towers (_ ) 

6. Gotham (_) 

7. The Emerald Isle (_ ) 

8. Golden Gate (_ ) 

9. Blue Grass State (_ ) 

10. Hoosier State (_ ) 

1l. Acadia ( } 

12. John Bull (_ ) 

13. The Pillars of Hercules (_ ) 

14. The Spanish Main (_ ) 

15. The Nutmeg State (_ ) 


(i) Gibraltar 

(j) New York City 
(k) San Francisco 
(1) Ireland 

(m) Prague 

(n) Pittsburgh 

(o) West Indies 


(a) Kentucky 
(b) Rome 

(c) Chicago 
(d) Indiana 
(e) Connecticut 
(f) Nova Scotia 
(g) England 
(h) Vermont 
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The Old E.B. just keeps rollin’ ie (bi) 


@ 
By Warner Olivier mil 


Walter Yust, editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
usually remark with a conspiratorial smile in the first 
five minutes of their visit, “It must be pretty soft not to 
have to meet a dead line but once every ten years or so.” 
Mr. Yust, who has learned the fine qualities of patience 
and amassed a store of it in his lifetime, draws upon it 
at this point to smile forgivingly. The question is a partial 
but typical summation of public misinformation about the 
book which, more than any other in the English language, 
is designed to make an end of misinformation. 


()w friends of his newspaper days who drop in to see 


Very few metropolitan newspapers have as many as ten 
dead lines a day. But old “E.B.,” as its editors and other 
servants affectionately call the Britannica, has thousands of 
dead lines to meet a year — frequently twenty or more a 
day. True, it doesn’t meet them in the madhouse spirit of 
the average newspaper city room. It does it with the 
decorous poise you would expect of such a Jekyll of ancient 
wisdom and Hyde of modernity. But it meets them on 
time and as the result of infinite labor which may have 
started halfway around the world. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica today, two years past its 
\75th-anniversary year, is at an all-time peak of giantism. 
Each year from 1937 to 1944 it sold in greater numbers than 
ever before in its history. With its offspring, the Britannica 
Junior, the Year Book, the Five-Year Omnibus Year Book 
and the Aflas, it makes its publishers the largest publishers 
in volume of case-bound — that is, stiff-backed — books in 
the world, Its influence is profound and incalculable. “Terry 
and the Pirates” set the course of their adventures by the 
E.B. The State Department gets the jitters when it publishes 
new maps 

Not long ago one of the loftiest State Department officials 
summoned editors and executives of the Britannica to Wash- 
ington and petulantly paced the floor while he reprimanded 
them for printing a fact, known to virtually every literate 
American, with which the State Department, for reasons of 
its own, preferred to play ostrich. 

The Britannica men listened to his scolding and, failing 
to see that it made much sense, reminded him that there 
is in this country a constitutionally guaranteed freedom 
of the press and, by extension, freedom of the encyclopaedia. 

“But can’t you understand,” the diplomat asked them 
aggrievedly, “that whatever appears in the Britannica has, 
in the eyes of foreigners, the authority of a statement by 
the United States Government?” 

The gentlemen of the Britannica smiled wanly at this 
official recognition of the Encyclopaedia’s American citizen- 
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ship. Though it has been American-owned and printed tor 
the better part of half a century, the Britannica is still trying 
to live down the widely held public misapprehension that 
it is English to the core. 

The Britannica emigrated to this country around the 
turn of the century. It is not English, and never has been. 
In all its century and three quarters’ existence, no new 
edition of E.B. has ever been brcugh out by an English 
publishing house or edited by an Englishman. The pub- 
lishers have either been Scots or Americans, and of the 
eleven editors ot new editions, eight have been Scotsmen, 
one an Irishman and the last two Americans. All of them, 
barring one lone scholar, have been journalists. 

Many of the contributors to the Encyclopaedia, at one 
time the great majority of then., have been English. But 
more than half of today’s 3700-odd contributors are Ameri- 
can. The remainder are from sixty-one different countries. 
Sold all over the world, the Britannica has been printed and 
bound since 1911 by the Lakeside Press in Chicago. Copies 
sold in this country carry the President’s name first in the 
dedication. Those ‘sold in the British Empire carry King 
George’s name first, a gesture of publishing diplomacy which 
ought to endear the old book to the State Department's 
heart. ‘ 

Near the close of the eighteenth century a new shah, 





ua 


Futteh Ali, ascended the throne of Persia. Great Britain 
wanted the new shah’s friendship, and the British ambassa- 
dor, on his long voyage out to Persia, carried with him as 
a gift for the shah a set of the Britannica. Futteh Ali, 
delighted with the gift, read the entire work from beginning 
to end. To his list of titles, including “Most Exalted and 
Generous Prince; Brilliant as the Moon, Resplendent as the 
Sun; the Jewel of the World; the Center of Beauty, of 
Musselmen and of the True Faith; Shadow of God; Mirror of 
Justice; Most Generous King of Kings; Master of the 
Constellations Whose Throne Is the Stirrup Cup of Heaven,” 
the shah caused to be added “and Most Formidable Lord 
and Master of the Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 

Times and the Britannica have changed since the 
eighteenth century, and the shah would have a far more 
difficult time today earning his last title. The 177-year-old 
patriarch, fat with the lore of the centuries, has grown 
in the course of its fourteen editions and subsequent revised 
printings to be a twenty-four-volume giant of 35,000,000 or 
so words. 

Only three persons, so far as is known, have read the 
present-day Britannica in its” entirety. One was a retired 
minister who had to travel for his health and carried the 
Encyclopaedia along for bedtime reading, and another was 
a lad of fourteen who just youthfully read it. The third 
marathon reader is the novelist, C. S. Forester, who is said 
to have read it twice. 

Each line of type in the Britannica rums to about three 
inches and there are 144 lines to the page. The twenty- 
four volumes would give you 10,368,000 inches of words, 
or 864,000 feet of words, or 160 miles. The mere physical 
task of traveling that road is considerable. The job of seeing 
that all those words tell the truth is appalling. 

Most editors consider it essential to read the publication 
they edit. Yust and his staff are resigned to the fact that 
they will never read in its entirety the book they edit, for 
they will never have the time. The Britannica keeps its 
editors too busy making and editing it to give them an 
opportunity to read it, except in patches. As it is, Yust 
reads manuscripts until two and three o'clock in the morning 
at home. After he goes to bed he reads paper-bound detec- 
tive Stories for relaxation. The sandman usually beats the 
detective to the gun. 

It was nearly half a century ago, 1897, that American 
interests first turned to the Britannica. But already the 
Britannica had lived a couple of men’s lifetimes and it had 
soaked up the diverse talents of many brilliant men who 
had sweated to write and edit it. Yust, when he becomes 
philosophical about the E.B., says he likes to think of it 
as an instrument which has been important in the develop- 
ment of democracy. He points out that, when the Britannica 
was launched in 1768, people were stirring restlessly and 
beginning to do something about democracy. The eccentric 
George III was on the throne of England, Louis XV ruled 
France, Frederick as War Lord held sway in Prussia, 
Catherine in Russia and Maria Theresa in Austria. In 
America, the Stamp Act had been fomenting revolution, 
and invitations to the Boston Tea Party were all but in 
the mail, The forgotten man of his day was beginning 
vigorously to call himself to mind. His heart was troubled, 
and wherever he looked he found things to trouble it the 


more. 





It was against such a global background that the 
Britannica was launched when three men — Colin Macfar- 
quhar, a printer; Andrew Bell, an engraver; and William 
Smellie — met in Edinburgh, formed “a society of gentle- 
men” and planned publication of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica to bring information to English-speaking people — hence 
the name Britannica—of whom there were then some 
14,000,000 in the world. 

“Utility ought to be the principal intention of every 
publication,” the founders wrote in the preface to their 
first edition. “Wherever this intention does not plainly 
appear, neither the books nor their authors have the slightest 
claim to the approbation of mankind.” 

That statement in itself was revolutionary. Learning at 
that time was not for the masses, and the young Britannica 
was leading with its chin. Though Edinburgh was by way 
of being an eighteenth century Athens with a renowned 
university and a group of scholars respected throughout 
the limited world of scholarship, of the three Britannica 
founders, only Smellie, the editor, had any claim, to scholar- 
ship. He had written a number of books, was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and officer of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. In the polite language of his day, Mr. Smellie was 
a gentleman “of convivial habits,” a fellow member of Bobby 
Burns in a club called the Crochallen Fencibles. Burns wrote 
of his friends in premature Time-style: 


Shrewd Willie Smellie to Crochallen came, 

The old cock’d hat, the gray surtout, the same; 
His bristling beard just rising to its might, 

‘Twas four long nights and days to shaving night; 
His uncomb’d grizzly locks, wild staring, thatch’d 
A head for thought profound and clear unmatch’d; 
Yet though his caustic wit was biting, rude, 

His heart was warm, benevolent, and good. 


Not much is known of Macfarquhar, except that he was 
a printer and bookseller in Edinburgh. He was sued in 1770 
by His Majesty’s printer for issuing a Bible, and five years 
later he had to pay some $6000 to two rival booksellers for 
pirating an edition of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 

Bell began his career humbly enough as an engraver of 
names and crests on dog collars, and rose to become Edin- 
burgh’s leading engraver. For the first edition of the 
Britannica he engraved 160 full-page copperplate illustra- 
tions, and for the second edition 340, They have been called 
superb examples of the art. Bell was notable for the smallness 
of his stature, an immense nose and a deformity of the legs. 
He alone of the partners made any real money from thei 
venture. The plates reverted to him in the end, possibly 
because Macfarquhar was unable to pay him for the illustra- 
tions he made, and he died, at the age of eighty-three, a 
wealthy man. 

Poor Willie Smellie received the customary editorial 
pittance — 200 pounds for his three years’ work on the three 
volumes which comprised the first edition. Smellie did all 
the work himself, reading books from which he drew his 
material and writing the Encyclopaedia — some 2,000,000 
words. The first edition was completed in 1771 and sold 
3000 sets. 

James Tytler, the editor of the second edition, was also 
a “convivial” man and a friend of Burns, whose lasting 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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\ THEN Amy Lowell (1874-1925) died, many ,people said 
that it was Keats who had killed her. They might well 
think so. The strain of writing a great biography of him had 
been too much for her always delicate health. 

“Delicate” is a strange word to use in describing the mon- 
umental Amy, She was impressively bulky, with a liking for 
black cigars and briar pipes. She often liked to compose in 
bed, surrounded by a mountain of pillows (as many as four- 
teen have been reported). There is a legend that she hoisted 
a black umbrella over her pillows and herself, and certain it 


is that she often wrote all night. She had a whole colony of - 


dogs in her keeping. Visitors to the family estate, “Sevenels,” 
were supplied with towels to shield them from too much 
doggy affection. 

Amy did most of her literary work at night, and when she 
was away from “Sevenels,” perhaps at one of her favorite 
New York hotels, she had windows and mirrors hung with 
black cloth to shut out daylight. She also demanded, for her 
unquenchable thirst, that pitchers of ice water be on hand 
at all times. She was, you see, something of a tyrant. 

Yet beneath her bossy manner, people who knew her say 
that Amy Lowell was almost pathetically feminine. She had a 
pretty complexion and finely-chiselled features that were out 
of harmony with her large figure. 

When in 1902 Amy discovered poetry, poetry acquired a 
director. She went in for poetry as she had gone in for the 
civic affairs of her native Brookline, Massachusetts. Her 
family was one of the oldest and most distinguished in 
America, and Amy was used to being powerful and decisive. 
But before she took over the responsibility of managing the 
poetry-writing of her times (that was the way Amy looked 
at things), she set herself the task of learning the inside story 
of the verse-business. She was 36 before her first volume of 
poems appeared. 

Her book, A Dome of Many-Colored Glass, was a weak, 
un-Amy volume, highly imitative. Her indebtedness to John 
Keats extended beyond her quotation of him in the title. But 
it was not long before the Imagist movement had gotten 
under way and Amy had found an outlet for her immense 
energy. 

The new movement was fathered by Ezra Pound. John 
Gould Fletcher, Richard Aldington, H. D. (Hilda Doolittle), 
D. H. Lawrence, and F. S, Flint were practicing Imagists. 
Amy, enthusiastic about Imagist theories, joined the little 
band of rebel poets and used her influence in an attempt to 
bully editors into publishing their poems. 

What was Imagism? It was a way of looking at poetry. The 
Imagists summed up their creed in six statements. They were 
determined to: 

1. use the language of common speech . . . the exact word. 

2. create new rhythms. 
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3. allow absolute freedom in the choice of subject. 

4. present an image. 

5. produce poetry that is hard and clear, never blurred. 

6. show that concentration is the essence of poetry. 

All of these beliefs are familiar to poetry-readers, for they 
have long been the very foundation of good writing. But 
perhaps “to present an image” needs explanation. 

The Imagists declared that they were not “a school of 
painters,” but that they did think poetry ought to create a 
vivid picture (image). This, of course, was something that 
Amy’s favorite, John Keats, with his wonderful feeling for 
texture, color, shape, and design, had done so richly in such 
poems as this “Ode to Autumn”: 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd; and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells. . . 


Amy Lowell’s “Night Clouds” is Keatsian in its picture- 
making qualities, but Amy’s verse seems more brittle, like 
highly-glazed pottery or brightly polished jewels. It is Imag- 
ism at its best, but Imagism’s best proved too frail to outlive 
the fickleness of time. 


NIGHT CLOUDS 

The white mares of the moon rush along the sky 
Beating their golden hoofs upon the glass Heavens; 
The white mares of the moon are all standing on their 

hind legs 
Pawing at the green porcelain doors of the remote 

Heavens. 
Fly, mares! 
Strain your utmost, 
Scatter the milky dust of stars, 
Or the tiger sun will leap upon you and destroy you 
With one lick of his vermilion tongue. 

— Amy Lowell 


Reprinted from Amy Lowell's What's O'clock, by permission of 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 
POEMS TO REMEMBER 
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0 for Honorable 


By Captain Patrick H. Walker 


NE of the facets of the Japanese character is a poetic love 

for nature. During the most desperate days preceding 
their defeat, the Japanese press urged the people to hasten 
“to the lotus ponds before the break of day to see the lotus 
blossom open its petals like a living hand.” With equal 
art, they spoke of the B-29 raids which were destroying 
their country as “The Raid of the Dancing Flames,” or of 
the “Fire Wind.” Let the psychoanalysts explain this —1 
can’t. 

Their language reflects this same harmony with natural 
things. All of us are today familiar with dozens of Japanese 
names from the war and from the war trials. Most names 
come from a natural object which reflects also the social 
status of the family. The former premier of Japan was named 
Higashikuni, which means, literally “East country.” More 
indicative is the famous name of Mitsui, which dates back 
to the Middle Age when the family were already rich and 
influential. They were so wealthy they had three wells on 
their estate, and they took the name which means “Three 
Wells” — Mitsui. Other family names about as common in 
Japan as Smith and Jones here, are: Yamamoto “Big 
Mountain”; Nakashima, “Middle Island”; Shinagawa, “China 
River”; Okamura, “Hill Town”; and Shimbashi, “New 


Bridge.” You can figure out for yourself how such names can 
indicate the importance of the family. 

The Japanese written language, like the Chinese, is a 
picture-language. This has its limitations, which become 
more acute in expressing abstract ideas, or adding new words 
for modern inventions. Many Japanese words of this kind 
are made by a crude telescoping of ordinary words. For 
example, megane means “eyeglasses.” This word is a com- 
bination of words for eye and metal. Spectacles are there- 
fore, very incorrectly called “metal eyes.” When furniture 
came into use in homes, the best the Japanese could do to 
describe it was to put together the words “ka” and “gu” 
to form one word meaning “house tools.” 

Remember all the jokes you've heard where the Japanese 
refer to everything as an “honorable” this and that. This 
is actually done by prefixing any common noun with the 
letter “O.” Those who want to knock themselves out being 
polite take another letter and prefix a word with “Go.” 
“Taku” is the word for house, but when a Japanese is talking 
about a friend’s house, he is using common courtesy by 
referring to his “Otaku.” Similarly, while speaking to another 
of his family (Kazaku) the proper thing to do is to add 
“Go.” 

All the comic Japanese characters also have trouble with 
their “I's.” And that isn’t just kidding! There is no letter 
“!” in the Japanese alphabet, and any foreign word with an 
“!” in it gives a Japanese a headache. But he has his own 
solution for the difficulty — clever, and not obvious. He sub- 
stitutes the letter “r” for the “1.” By this ingenious trick, one 
of our great presidents becomes “Aburahamu Rinkan.” 
Guess who? And, of course the capital of England is 
“Rondon.” 





160 Miles of Words 


(Concluded from page 14) 


affection Tytler won by writing a defense of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Burns, deeply moved, dashed off a Poetical Address 
to Mr. James Tytler, one stanza of which read: 


I send you a trifle, a head of a bard, 
A trifle scarce worth your care; 

But accept it, good sir, as a mark of regard, 
Sincere as a saint’s dying prayer. 


An M.A. who began his life’s’ work as a druggist, Tytler 
became a free-lance writer and pamphleteer, and was known 
for his scientific interests. For more than seven years he 
labored at seventeen shillings a week to bring out the 
second edition of the Britannica in ten volumes. He kept his 
editorial awareness warm in various ways, once by making 
a balloon ascent — the first person in Great Britain to do so. 
He constructed a fire balloon — one in which the air was 
heated, to lighten it, by a bucket of burning coals — and 

‘succeeded in soaring to the incredible height of 350 feet 
over Edinburgh 

Tytler was a warm-hearted crusader, a sort of eighteenth- 
century Pearl Buck, and he was finally forced to flee the 
country to escape the government’s ire over pamphlets which 
he had written to expose current abuses. He came to America 
and edited a newspaper in Salem, Massachusetts, where, 
like many a good newspaperman before and since, he cooled 


his boiling anger at stuffed shirts of his day in taprooms, 
until one night he fell into a pit in Salem and died. 

Of all his predecessors, Yust confesses to a peculiar 
fondness for Tytler, possibly the attraction of near opposites. 
It is true that contemporary poets also like Yust — Carl 
Sandburg has been his friend for years — but Bobby Burns 
would have found him too objective for boon companionship. 
His crusades are sotto voce and the stars in his eyes are well 
charted. He is, for example, a definitely gentle Republican 
and an outspoken non-admirer of New Deal philosophy. 
He rationalizes that on the ground that he doesn’t consider 
it necessary to subsidize democracy, but also he was born 
and reared in Philadelphia at a time when a young Phila- 
delphian became a Republican as naturally as a young 
Roman becomes a Christian. 

Yust takes his job seriously, but not himself. A tall, slim, 
quiet-spoken, youngish man, with an inner excitement which 
rarely bubbles over into anything overt, he has prematurely 
gray hair, which gives him a distinction fitting to a com- 
paratively young man whom the Britannica’s promotion 
brochures describe as an “eminent encyclopedist.” Yust 
laughs that off with the iconoclastic observation that encyclo- 
pedists are so darned rare that “eminence” is an occupational 
disease. He was too long a newspaperman to accept “emi- 
nence” at its type-face value or to refrain from picking at a 
pedestal with a jackknife. 





Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post, 
Copyright, 1945; by The Curtis Publishing Co. 
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4 New New Testament 


At long intervals, over a 
period of nearly six hundred 
years, new translations of the 
Bible into English have’ ap- 
peared, Each version has em- 
phasized afresh the importance 
of the world’s best-selling book. 
On February 11th, the first 
official copy of a new Revised 
Standard Version of the New 
Testament was presented to 
Harold E. Stassen, president of 
the International Council of Religious Education at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. This was an event of major importance to English 
and biblical scholars all over the world. 

This New Testament ig the work of a committee chosen 
by forty of the Protestant denominations of the United 
States and Canada, Their task began in 1930. It will end 
when the Old Testament is also revised. The committee set 
out to create a new version in simple, modern English “of 
the King James Version, pubhshed in 1611 and known for 
a couple of centuries as the Authorized Version. 

Millions of people will be slow to reject the beauty and 
lyricism of the King James Bible, even with its errors in 
translation and its archaic phrasing. The Council does not 
insist that it be rejected. Most of the Protestant denomina- 
tions leave to the individual church the choice of accepting 
the new version or clinging to the old. The reasons for 
recommending the new are, accordirg to Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle of the Yale Divinity School, that the Bible “is not 
merely an historical document and a classic of English litera- 
ture, but the Word of God. . . . That Word must not be 
hidden in ancient phrases that have changed or lost their 
meaning; it must stand forth in language that is direct and 
clear and meaningful to the people of today.” 

Opponents of this theory might reply that the King James 
phrasing is so much a part of every English-speaking child's 
education that the meaning is clear now, Whether it is an 
improvement to change “Simon, I have somewhat to say 
unto thee,” (Luke 7:40) to “Simon, I have something to 
say to you, is a question which only time can decide. 
Equally debatable is the substitution of the Latin name 
“Calvary” by ‘the place that is called The Skull.” Some 
people will accept thankfully, no doubt, the change from 
“the mote that is in thy brother’s eye” to “the speck.” But 
what about changing “testament” to “covenant” so that the 
title of the new version is called “The New Covenant?” 

It is a relief to find that the encient error of “straining 
at a gnat” which was a misprint in the original King James 
Version, has been corrected to read us the translators in- 
tended — “straining out a gnat.” The dubious grammar of 
“But whom say you that I am?” is mcdernized to “But who 
do you say that I am?” Is this an actual improvement? 

Certain improvements are beyond question, however — at 
least for the common reader. Type running all across the 
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Each version of the Bible is a major event 


page has replaced the awkward two-column set up. Lyrical 
poetry is printed as verse, not prose. Dialogue is put within 
quotation marks. The paragraphing is immensely better. 
At the beginning of each paragraph the verse number is 
printed large, but within the paragrarh it is printed like a 
footnote. All the cross-references which used to run between 
the columns of type are now placed at the bottom of the 
page. Actual footnotes are indicated by small letters placed 
above the line, like the verse numbers within paragraphs. 
All this makes for easy, unencumbered reading, and that 
alone is cause for gratitude to the scholars of today. 

Like gratitude is due them for the version they have 
produced. In spite of the fact that during the sixteen years 
they worked on the new Bible, each quotation mark, each 
paragraph, not to mention each word must have been 
weighed prayerfully before it was set down, and that each 
step was taken only after long consultation with the 
original Greek, the new New Testament reads beautifully. 

No change was made where change did not seem to the 
scholars quite necessary, and whether we agree with the 
changes or not, we must respect them. And we must 
remember that when the King James version appeared it 
was attacked for its “bad theology, bad scholarship, and 
bad English.” 


Here is a sample of the new Matthew 27 to compare with 


the old: 


King James Version Standard Revised Version 


45 Now from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all 


45 Now from the sixth hour 
there was darkness over all 


the land unto the ninth hour. 

46 And about the ninth 
hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama 
sa-bach-tha-ni? that is to say, 
My God, my God, why has 
thou forsaken me? 

47 Some of them that stood 
there, when they heard that, 
said, This man calleth for 
Elias. 

48 And straightway one of 
them ran, and took a spunge, 
and filled it with vinegar, and 
put it on a reed, and gave him 
to drink. 

49 And the rest said, Let 
be, let us see whether Elias 
will come to save him. 

50 Jesus, when he had cried 
again with a loud voice, yield- 
ed up the ghost. 

51 And, behold, the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom; 
and the earth did quake, and 
the rocks rent; 

52 And the graves were 
opened and many bodies of 
the saints which slept arose. 


the land until the ninth hour. 
“And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
“Eli, Eli, lama sa-bach-tha 
ni?” that is, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” “And some of 
the bystanders hearing it said, 
“This man is calling Elijah.” 
“And one of them ran and 
took a sponge, filled it with 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, 
and gave it to him to drink. 
“But the others said, “Wait, 
let us see whether Elijah will 
come to save him.” “And 
Jesus cried again with a loud 
voice and yielded up his spirit. 
51 And behold, the curtain 
of the temple was torn in 
two, from top to bottom; and 
the earth shook, and the rocks 
were split; “the tombs also 
were opened, and many bod- 
ies of the saints who had 
fallen to sleep were raised, 
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HAT’S happening in the publishing 

world? Perhaps it’s just the vast 
relief of having enough paper that’s 
causing the deluge of books pouring 
from the presses. Perhaps it’s sheer ex- 
uberance at finding new talent. Perhaps 
publishing is becoming Big Business. 
Whatever the reason, book reviewers 
are floundering in a sea of print, and 
many of their reviews of new books 
come out as late as six weeks after the 
publication date. 

Something is happening! Writers who 
hit the jackpot today with one book 
can spend their declining winters on 
Miami Beach, rolling in dough if they 
want to. One of ours, Gladys Schmitt, 
former Scholastic Awards winner, struck 
pay dirt with her fine new second novel, 
David the King (Dial Press, $3). The 
Literary Guild has chosen her book, 
and Miss Schmitt, like all the other 
chosen authors, therefore makes $102,- 
000. If the Book-of-the-Month Club had 
selected David, her cut would have 
been $100,000, unless she was one of 
thé two authors in a dual choice, in 
which case she would have made $77,- 
000. 

All this big money does not neces- 
sarily make for better writing, although 
it may lure many people who shouldn’t 
to take their pens in hand. Charles 
Poore, book-réviewer for The New York 
Times, has this to say about the highest 
prize of all — the M-G-M annual novel 
award: 

“Before the Sun Goes Down [Double- 
day, $2.75] by Elizabeth Metzger 
Howard is a pretty bad novel that has 
just won a pretty big prize. It is an 
astonishing mixture of howling senti- 
mentality and rousing realism, aristo- 
cratic points of view and proletarian 
sentiments, a story of a Pennsylvania 
country town in the Eighteen Eighties 
bulging with enough standard charac- 
ters and standard situations to illustrate 
the whole history of the American novel. 

“All this has won $20,000 from its 
fond and far-sighted publishers, as well 
as $125,000 from the even fonder and 
perhaps even more far-sighted novel ad- 
dicts at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer . . . who 





Read All About It 


should be able to sit contentedly fishing 
plots and people out of it for years. 

“Now you might suppose that a novel 
that had just won $145,000 would be 
several times as good as the collected 
works of any novelist who has ever won 
the Nobel Prize, and almost precisely 
145 times as good as any novel that 
ever won the Pulitzer Prize [$1,000]. In 
this case, at any rate, that is far (how 
far? Oh, say a thousand miles) from the 
truth . . . Before the Sun Goes’ Down 
is corn, and nothing is alien to it.” 

To offset all this chit-chat about vul- 
gar wealth, we are happy to report that 
the American public is a reading public. 
And for every addict of tripe, there are 
a dozen readers who will prefer (we 
hope, we hope) to choose their reading 
from the Booklist of the American Li- 
brary Association which has just se- 
lected the fifty best books of 1945. 
Nearly half of these have been reviewed 
or reprinted from in these pages. 

The National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter of Denver has recently made a study 
of people’s reading interests and habits. 
They report the good news that more 
than two-fifths of the adults in the 
United States name reading as their 
favorite way of spending their spare 
time. The chart shown here indicates 
the various ways in which others do it. 


WHAT'S NEW? 


The Cherokee Strip. By Marquis 
James (Viking) $3. This expertly writ- 
ter and always entertaining book tells 
the story of the author’s boyhood in 
Oklahoma in the ’90s and early 1900s. 
Many enchanting characters _ stroll 
through its pages, —a belated pioneer, 
a wounded outlaw, the man who staked 
the biggest claim in Enid during the 
Oklahoma Run. Then there are news- 
paper people, both of the Front Page 
type and of the philosopher persuasion. 
Perhaps the most engaging and admir- 
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able person in the book is the author's 
father, Houstin James, a man of great 
integrity and modesty, but always a 
loser in the get-rich-quick schemes of 
the young state. This is American his- 
tory at its best. 

My American Adventure. By Emma 
Barschak (Ives Washburn) $2.75. 
Those of us Americans who enjoy seeing 
ourselves as others see us, will like this 
book by a German refugee. Miss Bar- 
schak got many a rough shock while 
she was trying to find a job here. She 
learned that Americans value glamor 
more than a Ph.D. and that all she had 
ever read about this country had given 
her no inkling of what it is really like. 
She can laugh at herself and her 
customs as well as at us. 

This month, in addition to our regular 
reviews, we present some by three 
New York high school students. The 
following is by Rosalyn Brand, of Wash- 
ington Irving High: 

One Natiog. By Wallace Stegner 
(Houghton Mifflin) $3.75. This book 
will certainly satisfy your curiosity to 
understand the races, creeds and peo- 
ples of our country. The ups and downs 
and tribulations of the various minori- 
ties are fully depicted in the text and 
the dramatic photographs. To read One 
Nation is to understand life itself. 

Norman Taffel of Stuyvesant High 
School, adds to this: “The photographs 
are plainly wonderful and the text is 
precise and to the point, though it may 
sometimes hurt. Throughout the entire 
story, one often feels ashamed of his 
country and ashamed for the humilia- 
tion some of its citizens have heaped 
upon others.” 

Arnold Heidenheimer also of Stuy- 
vesant reviews another new book: 

The Peacock Sheds His Tail. By Alice 
Tisdale Hobart (Bobbs) $2.75. On first 
glance, Mrs. Hobart’s book on modern 
Mexico would seem, despite a some- 
what shallow introduction of social 
issues, to be no more than a soap opera 
adaptation of the “poor young man 
marries rich girl against family’s 
wishes.” A second glance tends to con- 
firm this impression. 
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QUESTION: What is one of your favorite ways of spending your spare time? 
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‘° “And Every Score,” Mal Boyd, 
a Certificate of Merit winner, drops 
occasionally into rhyme. Notice how 
his from-time-to-time repetition of 
sound heightens the melancholy ef- 
fect of Mal’s excellent poem. 

The sustained comparison of a 
barren tree to a bereaved mother 
creates a strong, very moving image. 


And Every Score 


The wind-scarred skeleton of a chest- 
nut tree 

stretches her barren fingers 

to the sea of sky, 

and her cry, 

“Return, return, my leaves!” 

lingers 

on the ether 

like the sigh 

of a lonely mother who grieves 

to a son 

fallen in the winter of war. 


For every year comes a winter, 
and every score, 
a War. 
Mal Boyd 
North Central High School 


Spokane, Washington 
Miss Mary McKenna, teacher 


Richard Morse writes that the idea 
for “We Remember” came to him as 
he was “working in one of the War 
Finance Committee’s offices. The last 
line is from a Government booklet.” 

Particularly good are the opening 
five lines, in which Richard has been 
able, through skillful handling of his 
hee verse rhythms, to reproduce the 
feel of a rising tide. 


We Remember 


There were days when the avenues 
were but trees 
And along the walks blossoms waved 
across the path; 
Birds were friendly, but a little timid. 
Then came the wonderful tide rising 
Up through the downbeaten fields of 
tyranny. 
A new nation with new ideas 
Burst forth for the refuge of all. 
Up and down through bleak trials, 
Indifferences, lulls, and storm, 
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Did this boat of ours follow the 
course. 
Time on time we fought for the 
country. 
Then came a day we shall never for- 
get. 
Down out of nature’s sky the hornet 
stung, 
Leaving its many swells of agony. 
We thought, yes all of us, of noth- 
ing to fear 
For the immediate future to come, 
But we learned different bitterly. 
It was a hard fight to pull us up, 
And over there those shores ha¥® 
our blood. 
Now the battles seem quiet; man 
works feverishly on plan. 
We too see this plan beginning to 
shape in a tired world. 
But remember those lessons learned 
before, ‘ 
For it is easy to say and let slip by 
without effort: 
“What will you pay for peace?” 
Richard D. Morse 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Technical High School 
Mr. Joseph B. Strum, teacher 


Vera Halleman’s “Meditation” is 


like her earlier “Wind” in its loosely- 
strung rhythms and its way of seem- 
ing to be thoughts spoken out loud. 


Meditation 


I think I should like to work on the 
land 

And be a farmer. 

I wonder wha‘ it’s like to be away 

From crowds and memory of words 

Overheard. . . . 

I should like to know what it means 
to be at peace 

With men, and God, 

I think a farmer could be. 

There must be something strong 

In the feel of earth on your hands, 

Reminding of the oak tree 


Gcmetasric welcomes original writing by all high school students, 


= 


the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 
there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will 


receive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of 
previous years. Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, if 


you wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be 


given at the editor’s discretion, when requested, Writing may be in prose or poetry. 
The material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. 
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That swayed in a winter storm. 

With nothing but the sky 

Between man and eternity, 

He might agree with a Greek philoso- 
pher 

And ask why men must say a thing 
is something else ' 

Before they can describe it. 

The poetry of great distances 

Must seep into his bones 

Until the sunset seems just part of his 
laugh 

And the winged glide of birds 

Is nothing but a thrill in his fingertips. 

Maybe . .. it is just the same old story 

Hidden behind a shallow curtain of 
mist and the tale 

Told by an old man, 

And the farmer sees no poetry 

But only a field of grain that drought 
destroyed, 

And then he does the endless tasks all 
over again. 

But I think in the shine of grass after 
rain 

There is that which defies sorrow, , 

And the feel of young seeds must 
bring life again 

To a deadened soul. 

Oh, I think that would be happiness 

To work on the land 

And be a farmer. 


Vera Halleman, 14 
William Wilson Junior High 
Mount Vernon, New York 
Eleanor H. Warner, teacher 


“Small Town Dusk” is brisk, stac- 


cato, condensed. 


Small Town Dusk 


Day darkens, as 
Nearby thud garage doors 
Signalling women that men are 

home — 
Ravenous men longing for shelter and 

peace. 
Warm lights stream forth when 
Kitchen doors open to admit children 
Red-cheeked from hours of play. 
Twilight falls, not yet blackness 
As humanity gathers in. 

Helen Derby 
Middlesex Valley Central Schoo! 


Rushville, New York 
Miss Wanita Loman, teacher 
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SHARPEN YOUR WITS 





THAT’S WHAT YOU SAY 


Newspaper headlines must tell the 
news clearly, with punch, in as few 
words as possible. Everybody reads 
them. Here are 10 taken from recent 
papers. Cen you choose the correct 
meaning for the italicized word in each? 


1. Workers Ratify Accord With 
Western Union, a-reject; b-study; c-dis- 
cuss; d-accept. 

2.. Health Board Sees Peril As Oil 
Dwindles. a-rises in price; b-gives off 
fumes; c-burns; d-is used up. 

8. Franco Admits Hunger Is Stalking 
Spain. a-threatening; b-worrying; c- 
handicapping; d-destroying. 

4. Germans Told to Draft Constitu- 
tion. a-accept; b-reconsider; c-draw up; 
d-vote on. 

5. Peron Rivals Scent 
a-revolution; b-distraction; 
d-dictatorship. 

6. Pupils Give View On Delinquen- 
cy. a-student government; b-race pre- 
judice; c-lawless behavior; d-strike legis- 
lation. 

7. Site Issue Snarled By UNO Dead- 
lock. a-representation; b-location; c-ve- 
to; d-security. 

8. Kaiser Endorses U. S. Housing 
Goal. a-achieves; b-proposes; c-con- 
siders; d-approves. 

9. Building On West 37th Street 
Assessed At $750,000. a-valued; b- 
bought; c-cost; d-sold. 

10. Subcommittee of Five Named To 
Scrutinize Spending of Federal Corpora- 
tions. a-examine; b-cut down; c-budget; 
d-encourage. 


DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


The Admirable Amy: How well do 
you know her? Underline the word or 
phrase that makes each statement true. 

1. Amy Loweli died (a) in the 
1800s; (b) during World War II; (c) 
between World Wars I and II. 

2. She was (a) a naturalized Ameri- 
can; (b) of New England stock; (ce) 
born in the Middle West. 

3. Her first book of poems was pub- 
lished (a) while she was still in college; 
(b) after she became a successful novel- 
ist; (c) after long, careful study of 
other poets’ work. 

4. Just before she died she com- 
pleted a biography of (a) Shelley; (b) 
Keats; (c) Byron. 

5. In her personal life she was (a) 
eccentric; (b) _ self-sacrificing; (c) 
methodical. 


a Decoy. 
c-reform; 


WHAT’S YOUR RQ? 


Did you get the kind of breakfast 
cereal this morning that makes you an 
intellectual superman? If that RQ of 
yours isn’t in the mood for some rugged 
exercise, you'd better stop right here. 
I'm warning you this isn’t easy. 

A month ago you tested yourself on 
ability to grasp the main idea of what 
you read. Two weeks ago you checked 
up on your alertness for significant de- 
tails. Here is No. 3 on the list: 

Let’s say you are reading seriously to 
learn something you didn’t know or to 
make up your mind about a question 
that has been puzzling you. You know 
what the author’s main idea is. Are you 
going to accept it or not? Are his facts 
agcurate? Is his reasoning logical? 

Here’s, the test. You examine the 
words he uses, not each one standing 
alone, but in relation to each other and 
to the main idea he’s expressing. Each 
word is important as it ties up with 
others and affects that main idea. 

Maybe .you’ve never thought that 
“but” and “and”. are hard-working 
words. Here’s an example of what they 
can do. I say, “Mother likes Bill and has 
invited him to my party.” That's fine. 
If I say, “Mother likes Bill but has in- 
vited him"to my party,” what sense does 
that make? None. 

Number 3 on your RQ list is alertness 
to significant words. 

Here are quotations from recent 
newspaper stories. Several words in 
each quotation are italicized. One of 
these words has been changed so that 
it doesn’t fit the sense of the whole 
quote. Read the first one. The fourth 
word is “Meat.” In the newspaper it 
was “vegetables.” Why should meat 
canners care about string beans? 

In each quotation draw a line under 
the word which does not fit the mean- 
ing of the quotation as a whole. 


1. Some canners of meat are reported 
by the Journal of Commerce to be en- 
gaged in a campaign to end the use of 
the name “string beans” on restaurant, 
hotel and dining car menus. This cam- 
paign rests on the contention that beans 
are canned without strings. It might 
find further support in the existence of 
stringless varieties of beans. 

2. New conditions of warfare have 
altered radically the problem of de- 
fending our own shores. Heretofore, our 
two mighty oceans have done much of 
the job for us, and we have been com- 
forted by the security they afforded. 
But with the development of the atomic 
bomb and other old-fashioned weapons 
of war, our zone of the interior in any 
future conflict would be no more secure 
than were the most advanced outposts 
in World War II. 

3. During the war women contented 
themselves with—or rather wore — 
rayon, cotton and lisle hose, but right 
now it is hard to purchase even these, 
and women are asking why rayons are 
still available in quantity. 

4. It is, of course, impossible to make 
any sort of travel absolutely free from 
accident. Even pedestrians now and 
then slip or stumble and fall without 
serious, even fatal, results. But safety 
in air travel is not something to be 
dreamed about and wished for in the 
future. It is here now. 

5. The English girls had no time to 
develop sea legs. The sudden switch 
from starchy British rations to the 
Cunard liner’s rich meat, sugar and 
butter ration upset them. Accustomed 
to the luxury of chocolate and biscuits 
available in the canteen, they gorged. 

6. There is no way to keep your eye 
on a horse for twenty-four hours a day 
and get any sleep. A trainer who has 
twenty or thirty horses can frequently 
watch them all personally. 

7. The people of the District of 
Columbia are again demanding the right 
to vote in national elections. They want, 
they say, to be “emancipated.” Th 
President encourages them saying that 
citizens of this Republic should not be 
assured of their franchise merely be- 
cause they reside in the capital, 

(Answers on page 31) 
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lived in a quite small house on 

Crum Street, not far from the big 
highway. Robbie’s mother, Sara, was 
a thin, ‘small, mournful woman who 
worked as hard as she was able to 
earn their living. 

Robbie and his mother were poor, but 
they managed. She made a meager liv- 
ing by addressing labels for the county 
paper’s rural-route list, by doing some 
plain sewing and by staying with chil- 
dren at night. They always had some- 
thing decent to wear to church on Sun- 
day, and she kept Robbie clean and 
orderly for school. She managed to get 
food on the table. In the eighth grade, 
Robbie was no bigger than a ten or 
eleven year old boy, and he had no fat 
on him at all. His mother said he would 
grow later, that his father had been 
small until he was sixteen and then grew 
for about five years. Robbie looked for- 
ward to the time when he would begin 
to grow. 

Robbie loved his mother. He knew 
she was his great friend and he did not 
question her authority or his duty to 
obey her. So Robbie never doubted his 
mother’s instructions and opinions until 
Clyde Rumble came into his life. Of 
course Clyde had been in his life a long 
time, for he lived down at the other end 
of the block. But he had been only a 
vague background figure. The Rumbles 
were not very good neighbors, to the 
Landises or to anyone. The Rumble 
boys grew up on the street, out of one 
trouble into another. Clyde was four- 
teen. He weighed twenty pounds more 
than Robbie. He had all the makings of 
a first-class bully. 

Robbie was a “good” boy. His mother 
talked to him about being a good boy a 
great deal of the time. Her ideas of a 
good boy were specific. A good boy was 
clean. He did his lessons. He obeyed his 
mother and his teachers. He didn’t fight. 
He didn’t lie or steal. He kept out of 
trouble. Especially, he didn’t fight. Rob- 
bie’s mother could bear no violence. 

“You don’t want to fight, Robbie,” 
she told him. “You can always get along 
with people if you try.” 

Robbie believed her. No oné could 
have been more harmless than Robbie. 
He never pushed or shoved in line, he 
uever provoked anyone. When he got 
pushed around a little on the play- 
ground, Robbie just let it go and didn’t 
complain and it was soon forgotten. 

But there was Clyde on one end of 
the block and there was Robbie at the 
other, and the chemical properities of 
their two characters were such that 
the time had to come when they dis- 
covered each other. 

It might have been that Robbie could 


Re Landis and his mother 
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have continued in his colorless anony- 
mity without being specifically ob- 
served by Clyde if it had not been for 
his mother’s employer, Mr. Wallace. 
One day when Mrs. Landis took her 
package of labels to the paper, Mr. 
Wallace said: 

“I need a boy on the paper route in 
your end of town, to carry my paper 
and the Capital City News: Robbie is 
old enough to carry a paper route. He 
can do it in an hour or two after school 
every day, and it will earn him six or 
seven dollars a week, buy his clothes 
and books. He’s starting high school 


BIG 
SHOT 






By Margaret Weymouth Jackson 





Even a wise mother may not understand how a boy 


next year and will need regular work. 
You tell him to come to see me.” 

The suggestion threw Mrs. Landis 
into a panic. She hated to think of him 
starting out in the world of men. But 
she did talk to Robbie and he grew 
quite excited about it. Six or seven 
dollars a week seemed a terrific amount 
to him. And for the first time Robbie 
revealed to his mother that he had been 
developing some wants and needs that 
she knew nothing about. 

Robbie, it seemed, wanted a bicycle. 
He wanted to go to the show on Satur- 
day afternoons, when they had the 
Westerns, with Cubby and the other 
boys. Also, once Robbie had eaten in 
the restaurant on the highway, a truck 


must fight for his self-respect 


stop with a fine white counter and im- 
itation-leather-upholstered stools. He 
had an aspiration to eat there again — 
maybe every now and then! He could 
do all these wonderful things with a 
paper route! 

So Robbie went to see Mr. Wallace, 
and it seemed the boy whé was giving 
up the route was willing to sell Robbie 
his bicycle for ten dollars, on time. 
Robbie got three dollars from his mother 
to pay down on the bike, and agreed 
to pay a dollar a week until it was all 
paid for. It was a little old bike in good 
condition and quite speedy. Robbie 
went over the route with the old boy 
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a couple of evenings, and then started 
out alone, bike, papers and all. 

His own street, Crum Street, lay about 
two thirds of the way through the route, 
and the first night Robbie rode down 
Crum Street on his bike, folding up 
papers and throwing them onto porches, 
the neighbors smiled to see him pass. 
At the other end of Crum, where it ran 
into Hamilton Avenue, there were 
better. houses with more lawns and 
flowers and bigger porches. Robbie 
liked to feel that he had a right to ride 
up there, to toss papers onto those 
porches; and when he went, on Satur- 
days, to collect from his customers, it 
gave him pleasure to find the house- 
wives in the nice houses friendly and 
jovial. 

Clyde watched Robbie riding back 
and forth, at first with curiosity and 
then with a growing irritation. For 
Robbie had come out in a rush of im- 
portance. With his first week’s collec- 
tions he went back to the office and paid 
for his papers, paid a dollar on his 
bicycle, went to the restaurant and got 
a hamburger and a soft drink, took 
two dollars home to his mother and 
told her, somewhat grandly, that he 
would give her two dollars every week. 
He had a couple of dollars left which 
were burning his pocket up. After he 
had eaten his supper, he went down the 
state highway to where the Rollins 
family lived and asked Cubby Rollins 
if he would not sell him his old plaid 
shirt which was now too small for 
Cubby. 

Cubby was a fat, amiable freckled 
boy, liked by everyone. Robbie admired 
Cubby with a flawless love and coveted 
his friendship above all other things. 
Cubby sold Robbie the plaid shirt, and 
threw in a bandanna handkerchief and 
oftered him a cowboy hat, now too small 
for Cubby, for fifty cents more. Robbie 
put the shirt on over his own shirt, put 
the handkerchief around his thin neck 
and the cowboy hat on his head and 
went home walking on air. 


= watched Robbie coming and 
going in his overlarge plaid shirt and 
his cowboy hat, and a fever burned in 
Clyde too, He was personally affronted 
by the airs Robbie had assumed. So 
one day, as Robbie ran across the play- 
ground, Clyde stuck out his foot and 
. Robbie tripped over it and fell down 
flat on his stomach. He got up slowly, 
hurt and taken aback. Clyde at once 
squared away expecting Robbie to jump 
on him, but Robbie just brushed his 
clothes, looked at Clyde uncertainly 
and turned and went on at a jog trot. 

Cubby came up to him and asked, 
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“Hey, why didn’t you sock him? He 
tripped you on purpose —I saw him.” 

“Oh,” said Robbie vaguely, “I don’t 
want to fight with him. He didn’t mean 
to do it.” 


“The heck he didn’t,” said Cubby, ° 


looking puzzled. 

“Tll make up with him whenever he 
wants to,” said Robbie, as though he 
were the one to do the making up. 
Cubby looked at him, trying to figure 
him out. 

All that afternoon a slow fire burned 
in Clyde. He was the biggest boy in 
his grade, for he was way behind. He 
didn’t even pretend to study. He just 
sat there and over and over again he 
could feel Robbie’s foot caught on his 
own, could hear the heavy chunk of 
Robbie’s fall, see the shifty look in 
Robbie’s eyes. He scarcely knew the 
nature of the feelings which Robbie's 
supineness aroused in him. 

At recess Clyde blocked Robbie's 
way. “Hi, Big Shot,” he said. “Getting 
too big for Crum Street, ain’t you? Big 
newspaperman, ain’t you? 

“Look,” said Robbie reasonably, “I 
don’t want any trouble. I just want to 
get along. So what's the use of getting 
mad?” 

Clyde caught Robbie by the arm and 
twisted it. Robbie cried out with pain. 
“Will you be good?” Clyde demanded, 
still twisting. 

“Sure,” said Robbie, biting his lip to 
keep from crying. “I'll be good.” Clyde 
let go of him and Robbie pulled quickly 
away, rubbing his arm. 

Robbie went quickly into his class- 
room. His arm hurt and his face was 
wet with sweat. He hoped, now that 
Clyde had made him say he’d be good, 
that he would be satisfied and wouldn’t 
hurt him again. He didn’t understand 
at all that Clyde’s appetite grew with 
what it fed upon. 

That night, when Robbie rode his 
bike down Crum Street, Clyde was 
waiting for him. Clyde ran out into the 
street to catch at Robbie’s bike, but 
Robbie managec to dodge him and 
went on with his route. When Robbie 
got home, Clyde was waiting. 

“Let me ride your bike,” said Clyde. 
“No one told you you could ride a bike 
on Crum Street anyhow.” 

“Be careful,” said Robbie uncertainly. 
“It’s an old bike. I need it for my paper 
route.” 

Clyde gave Robbie a shove and he 
sat down and remained sitting on the 
ground. Clyde rode the bike up and 
down Crum Street and finally brought 
it back. Robbie was waiting, and when 
he got the bike back he took it into the 
house and locked the front door and 
kept the bike in the little front room 
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all night. His mother thought this was 
just his fondness for his bike and said 
nothing. She went out after supper and 
Robbie was there alone. For the first 
time he was afraid to stay alone in the 
house. 

Things went from bad to worse, 
Everyone knew that Clyde was riding 
Robbie and that Robbie wouldn't de- 
fend himself. 

Cubby was troubled too. More than 
once, on the school ground, he held 
Clyde until Robbie could run into the 
building. Neither Cubby nor Robbie 
understood how the bully in Clyde 
swelled when he was held back from 
hurting Robbie. One or two of the 
tough overgrown boys at school began 
to follow Clyde, to egg him on, to attach 
themselves to him. 


S. CLYDE, now clear out of hand, in- 
vaded the better neighborhood and 
waited for Robbie one Friday evening, 
and when Robbie rode out of Crum 
Street there was Clyde waiting for him. 
Robbie rode his bike right across Mrs. 
Rawlings’ lawn, and jumped onto her 
porch, practically from the bicycle seat, 
so that the wheel fell on her pavement. 

Robbie took refuge on Mrs. Rawlings’ 
front porch, right by her door, and 
Clyde paused on the walk before the 
house, Clyde did not quite have the 
nerve to go clear up onto Mrs. Rawl 
ings’ porch. Robbie was treed there. 
He could not leave the porch without 
encountering Clyde, who waited for 
him with an animal-like patience. 

Mrs. Rawlings, from behind her white 
curtains, sized up the situation, but she 
did nothing about it except watch. She 
knew something about boys. She saw 
that the newsboy was outclassed and 
outweighed and that he was afraid. But 
she knew, too, that interference might 
make it worse for him the next time. 
So she let the boys alone, sitting in her 
chair and knitting, her back very 
straight, spots of color on the thin 
cheeks. 

Robbie leaned against the door frame, 
sweating and shivering, thinking about 
those undelivered papers and scared of 
Clyde. He simply dared not leave the 
porch, Finally Clyde, who could see no 
movement back of Mrs. Rawlings’ cut- 
tains, decided that no one was at home, 
and he rushed Robbie, grabbed him by 
the plaid shirt, dragged him off the 
porch, hit him in the face and knocked 
him down and jumped on him. 

Blood spurted from Robbie's nose 
and he cried out —an animal cr) 
fear and pain. The fever that had been 
burning ‘in Clyde burst into flame an 
he began to pummel Robbie with all his 
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strength. Mrs. Rawlings darted out her 
front door, and what she saw wasn’t 
pretty. Robbie was down on the ground, 
cowering and crying. while Clyde hit 
him again and again. 

Mrs. Rawlings caught Clyde by the 
belt in back and gave him such a jerk 
that he flew clear behind her. He flung 
around, his fists up to strike whoever 
had interfered, but with one flat blow 
of her hand Mrs. Rawlings took all the 
fight out of Clyde. He stopped where 
he was and his hand went to his cheek 
and he looked into her blazing black 
eyes. ‘ 

“You've whipped him,” she cried, 
“you've proved it. Whatever was the 
quarrel, you've settled it. Now get!” 

“I'll whip him wherever and when- 
ever I like,” cried Clyde, still above 
himself. 

“Oh, will you?” said Mrs. Rawlings. 
“Now get out of my yard and stay out 
of it.” 

Clyde went, his legs taking him out 
of Mrs. Rawlings’ range as fast as 
possible. 

She pulled Robbie to his feet. “Stand 
up, “she commanded, “you're not hurt.” 

“My nose is bleeding. He'll kill me 
yet!” 

“A nosebleed won't hurt you. That 
won't kill you,” she said vigorously. 

He was all to pieces. She hardly 
knew what to do with him. She pitied 
him, but she was also disgusted and 
tried to curb this feeling. He was only 
a child and in great trouble. 

“I don’t want to fight,” he told her. 
“I don’t like to fight.” 

She saw that he had little under- 
standing of what was going on. She 
questioned him about the fight, how it 
had started. He protested his innocence. 
He didn’t know any more than she did 
what had started it, what had pro- 
longed it. 

“But sometimes you have to fight,” 
she said impatiently. “You have a 
right to carry your papers and help 
your mother. You can’t let people mis- 
treat you and keep you from doing 
what's right. You won't get hurt any 
worse if you hurt him too.” 

Her husband came home and Robbie 
gradually grew more calm. But he 
showed no inclination to go back out 
into the street. 

“I have to go by his house,” he said. 
“He'll get me again.” 

Finally Mr. Rawlings took his car 
and followed Robbie the rest of his 
route. They saw Clyde, who looked 
away from them. Clyde didn’t want 
any more to do with the Rawlingses. 
Robbie got safely home and closed and 
locked the door on himself and his 
bike. He held cold wet cloths against 
his face. His cheek was bruised, his lips 


(Continued on page 29) 








How you can change a rabbit 


into a record! 


There's a touch of magic here. 


For with a flick of your finger, 
you can change a rabbit, a friend, 
or a slugging baseball game into 
a record— 


A bright, living picture-record, 
held for a lifetime in your photo- 
graph album! 


And it takes little more than a 
flick of your camera’s shutter to 


get good pictures when you use 
Ansco film. 


You see, Ansco has a quality 
called “‘wide latitude.” This simply 
means you can get, surprisingly 
good pictures, even though you 
may make small errors in exposure. 


You don’t have to be an expert 
cameraman to get exciting pic- 
tures... if you remember to load 


your camera with dependable 
Ansco film every time. 


So why not ask for some by 
name, today? 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


ASK FOR. 





Ansco 


FILM - CAMERAS 
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OU’RE neither a boor nor a bore. 

You go places and do things. But 
sometimes you have a funny feeling 
that you do the wrong things. Not 
devastatingly wrong, but just slightly 
off-the-beam. It makes you uneasy, 
when you'd like to be self-assured, 
uncertain when you'd like to be well- 
poised. 

Sure, you know better than to eat 
peas off your knife! You don’t dunk 
doughnuts or zoop soup or pick your 
teeth in public. It isn’t bad manners 
that bother you; it’s top-grade good 
manners — and how to get em! 


Q. Are there any simple rules for 
good table manners? Whenever I'm a 
guest in someone else’s home or in a res- 
taurant, I get confused. I’m always 
afraid I'll do the wrong thing and it 
spoils my good time. 


A. First, don’t be a worry wart about 
manners. You'll not only spoil your good 
time but you'll be as dull as a rusty 
razor blade to those around you. If 
you're always in a stew about which 
spoon to use, you'll only draw attention 


to the fact that you don’t know the an- 
swer. Easy does it! Everybody makes 
mistakes but the guy or the gal who can 
take a mistake with good humor is the 
winnah. 

When you are a guest in someone 
else’s home, remember one thing: follow 
the leader. Your hostess certainly ought 
to know the silver line-up. If she 
doesn’t, that’s her mistake, not yours. 
Usually th. silver is arranged so that 
you work from the outside in. But, if 
the outside fork is a salad fork and the 
first course is meat and vegetables, bet- 
ter keep your eye on the hostess until 
she makes up your mind for you. Never 
start eating before she does, the better 
to avoid mistakes. 

In some restaurants you're lucky if 
you get one fork or one spoon, but 
don’t be afraid to ask the waiter for 
more. His job is to serve the meal and 
the necessary utensils are supposed to 
be lend-leased with it! 

Don’t be afraid or embarrassed to 
ask the waiter any questions from 
“What is finnan haddie?” to “Where is 
the ladies’ room?” 

Some people go after food the hard 
way by holding forks as if they were 
spears, knives as if they were daggers! 
For scooping up food, hold both fork 
and spoon handles like a pencil. For 
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steadying a piece of meat, hold the 
fork handle in the palm of your hand 
and point the prongs down into the 
meat, using the index finger as a lever. 

Hold the knife handle in the same 
palm-of-the-hand position for both cut- 
ting and spreading (butter on bread, 
for instance). And don’t try to saw 
your way through a piece of meat. —- 

When not in use, knife and fork are 
placed on the right outer rim of the 
plate and the spoon, bowl up, in the 
saucer or on the plate. None of your 
silver should be left hanging off your 
plate, gangplank style. 

Even if you have strict instructions 
at home to fold your napkin after a 
meal, you don’t do the same when 
you're away from home. As a guest or 
in a restaurant, you aren't expected to 
be back for the next meal. Your napkin 
is left, unfolded, to the right of your 
plate. 


ates GIRL 


Use your fingers for eating olives, 
pickles, cookies and cakes of the non- 
gooey varieties—and for removing 
seeds and fishbones from your mouth. 
But don’t make that last operation some- 
thing for the dentist’s chair! Eating is 
never glamorous; the idea is to make 
it as inconspicuous as possible. 


Q. If you accidentally spill some- 
thing, what should you do? 


A. That depends on who or what gets 
the benefit of the spill! If it’s the table- 
cloth that gets a dunking, tell your 
hostess you're sorry. The chances are, 
in this case, that the damage isn’t be- 
yond repair. If it’s a crack-up in the 
china dept., then you'd better add an 
offer to replace or repair. 

If someone gets the dunking, apolo- 
gize to him or her. But don’t agonize 
over the situation; don’t give a play-by- 
play account of how it happened; don’t 
fuss over your victim! Everyone knows 
you didn’t plan it. If you say so, every- 
one assumes that you're sincerely sorry. 


Q. Boys are always complaining of 
girls’ primping and powdering in public. 
Don’t they want us to look our best? 

A. Yes, but they prefer pepper, rather 


than face powder, on potatoes — and 
salt, rather than hair strands, on ham- 


burger! Boys think (and rightly so) that 
there is a time and place for face fixing 


and hair-doing. The time is before they _ 


arrive for their date; the place, your 
bedroom mirror. They aren’t averse to 
your “stopping by” the ladies’ room at a 
dance, the movies, or in a restaurant, 
provided you don’t stay all night. But 
they don’t mind the wind-blown effect 
to your hair as much as you do. And 
they say that, if you wouldn't pile on 
lipstick, you wouldn’t have that half- 
eaten-off look! 


Q. When you take a girl out to din- 
ner in a restaurant, who leads the way 
to the table? How much should you tip? 


A. The head waiter or head waitress 
leads the way to the table. Your date 





Top to bottom: Depts. of Confusion, 
Exaggeration and Grim Determinatio 


follows and you follow her. If there 
happens to be no one in charge of seat- 
ing guests and there are vacant tables, 
then you lead the way. 

About tipping: Ten per cent of the 
bill is the usual amount. But never less 
than 10 cents per person, if you have 
table service. If you ask for extra serv- 
ice, change the order, or “sit for hours,” 
then the tip should be more than 10 
per cent. 

If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for personal answers by letter 
nor enclose postage stamps. 
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ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


The jumping, jiving DeMarco Sisters! 


SWINGING SISTERS 


The DeMarco Sisters, those jiving Jills 
who set Allen’s Alley jumping, are 
bobby soxers in age, as well as spirit. 
The singing quintet ranges in age from 
10 to 19 years, and occupies one of 
radio’s top spots as music makers on the 
Fred Allen Show (NBC-Sun. at 8:30 
p-m.). The girls actually don’t know 
one note from another, being unable to 
read music, but when it comes to har- 
mony, they're solid. 

The variety of their vocalizing can be 
attributed to Papa DeMarco, who 
trained the sisters to harmonize when 
they were sn.all. Rome, N. Y., their 
hometown, kept the little DeMarcos 
busy singing at church benefits and par- 
ties. 

In 1936, the three oldest girls came 
to New York City with their father on a 
24-hour excursion. They visited NBC, 
hoping for a radio audition, but found 
they couldn't get past the receptionist 
without an appointment. 

Papa gave the signal, and the girls 
started to harmonize right there in the 
NBC corridor. Executives’ office doors 
began opening and, before the last echo 
died away, the girls were engaged for 
a guest appearance on Charles Winnin- 
ger's show. After that, the climb was 
slow but sure. The trio became a quin- 
tet, and a guest appearance on Fred 
Allen’s show turned into a steady job. 

Now the DeMarcos live in Brooklyn. 
The girls are the main support of their 
invalid father and small brother. They 
go to Professional Children’s School and, 
in their spare time they make records. A 
music teacher coaches them for their re- 
cordings but, when it comes to har- 
mony, their hearts still belong to daddy! 
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LUCKY FELLOW... when there's 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat on the 
breakfast table for you every 
morning! It’s so nourishing, so 
hearty, so packed full of the natu- 
ral wheat flavor—no wonder it’s 
the boys’and girls’ favorite! Plenty 
good — whole or crumbled. Be sure 
your family gets you Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat — the original 
Niagara Falls product. 




















































POSTURE PREMIUMS 


You really make the most of your figure when you “stand 
up for it.” All the tricks of good grooming — how to make 
with the make-up, shampoo your hair, and keep your nails 
gleaming — are an essential part of an attractive appear- 
ance. But a good posture is right up in there, too. Pull your 
chest out of your stomach and hold your shoulders back 
where they belong! Inches come off your middle; bumps 
and angles smooth into That Lissome Look. Your figure will 
do justice to a new dress or a good-looking bathing suit. 
Even every-day sweaters and skirts look better when they‘re 
not draped on a saggy chassis. And if that isn’t enough, 
your complexion gets a bonus, too. Good posture means 
better circulation — short cut to clear skin. 


THE HOW-TO DEPT. 


Best way to get into a good groove is to back up to a 
convenient wall, with shoulders flat against it. Push towards 
it with the small of your back, which lines up all the little 
vertebrae. Your head is high, shoulders’ back, ribs feel 
high and wide apart, hips are tucked under, and knees are 
“easy.” Don’t you feel thin through the middle? Now walk 
away and hold that linel 
Try a model's training trick for that “Cover Girl Carriage” 
— practice walking with a couple of books on your head. 
After you've mastered this act, try to balance a volume, 
while sitting and rising. (One foot goes behind the other, 
for balance.) When you're sitting in class or the movies, try 
not to fold up like an ironing board. Keep off the end of 
your spine. Slumping is more tiring 
than sitting up straight. Cross your 
legs (if you must) so that one knee 
is well over the other and your 
tootsies are parallel, unless you 
: want your Grables to look like Cass 
Daley's! And when you’re up on the 
assembly platform, be sure you're 
“sitting pretty.” Cross your ankles, 
one foot behind the other, for a 
graceful appearance. And be sure 
your skirt is over your knees. Your 
posture performance is important. 








A Smart Girl Doesn’t Need Math for “The Right Figurel” 
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When walking, toe straight ahead, your knees almost brush- 
ing one another. If you walk with feet wide apart, you're 
sure to roll like a matronly tug boat! And while we're on 
the foot subject, what are you wearing in that department? 
If it's scow-bottomed moccasins, give them up for flats with 
some support in the instep, or you may end up in a pair of 
clomping corrective shoes — horrible thought. Constant wear 


f 





~ of too high-heels is just as bad. 


THE MENU IN YOUR LIFE 


Good posture isn’t everything where figures are concerned. 
You may be handling your skeleton right, but what goes over 
it may be too little and too late — or too much and too 
soon! Get acquainted with the Basic Seven food groups and 
be sure you have something from each of them every day. 
Roll out of bed in time to enjoy your breakfast. Be sure it 
includes cereal always and eggs often. There’s a terrific 
tie-up between what you eat and how much vitality you 
have. And vitality adds up to “person-al-ity!” 

If you’re going through a plump period, don’t work up 
a complex about it. Learn what foods are heavy on starches 
— pies, cakes, sundaes, rice, spaghetti and their ilk — and 
avoid them strenuously. Crispy salads, green vegetables, 
and fruits are for you. Eggs and lean meats will give you 
energy without adding a lot of fat. 

If you're seriously overweight or underweight, either one, 
don’t lose any time making an appointment with the doctor — 
for a physical check-up and a recommended diet. Good 
posture and a well-balanced diet are a combination that 
stacks up to classy chassis, lassies! 
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A Short Course in the Big Build-up for Boys 
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STRAIGHTEN UP AND FLY RIGHT 


How’s your time in the 4:40? Are you strictly the “one- 
quarter type” on the basketball court? Do you sag on the 
22nd push-up? Don’t look now, but that angleworm stance 
of yours has a lot to do with your track time, your endurance, 
and your general vitality — or lack of it! 

What does poor posture have to do with athletic ability? 
Plenty! Not only does it mess up balance and coordination, 
but it puts the “snafu” sign on your insides. Droopy shoulders 
and a sunken chest put pressure on the abdomen and 
interfere with normal expansion of the lungs—so that 
your body has trouble loading up on sufficient oxygen. It 
all adds up to less vitality and less resistance to colds. A 
sure way to stay on the bench! 


WHAT’S THE ANGLE? 


Good posture is a “must” in sports — it gives you that all- 
important base on which to build sports skills. (There’s always 
a player whose posture won't win prizes, but he gets along 
in spite of his stance, not because of it!) 

Basketball is a good example of a sport that requires 
a straight, easy, well-coordinated body. Look at Hot Shot 
the next time he’s about to put one in the basket! His head 
is up, shoulders straight, weight evenly-balanced, knees 
relaxed. That “old back magic” has good football players 
under its spell, too. Ever see a lineman with a gelatin stance, 
or a forward passer with his chin on his chest? The same 
deal goes for baseball — in fielding, grounding, catching — 
and especially batting. 
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Now for maneuvers: you're in the Big Goon Dept. if 
you think a good posture consists of throwing out your chest. 
You can throw thtt whole idea right out the window! Start 
feet first. Plant ‘em straight ahead, with weight evenly 
distributed. Your knees should be relaxed, not stiff; “locking” 
them throws the whole works out of line. Pull in your abdo- 
men; lift up your ribs until you can feel the space between 
them. With your shoulders back, head up (chin in) you'll be 
all set. Once you've established these habits, go ahead and 
forget about them. Just bring yourself into line once in 
awhile by “pushing up the ceiling” with the top of your 
noggin. 


GET THE RIGHT SPROCERIES 


Unless you're the skeleton in somebody's closet, you need 
something to cover this good posture you've acquired — so 
give a think to the food department. Start the day right 
with a breakfast to stick to your ribs. Cereal, milk and 
fruit should always be on the list! Eat plenty of green 
vegetables and fresh fruits, besides the regular meat-and- 
potatoes fare. And don’t forget the quart-a-day milk routine, 
especially if you’re out to pick up a few pounds. Put an 
egg-a-day on your yes-list, too. You'll find quick energy 
in bread, sugar, ice-cream and chocolate. 

Even if you don’t spend all your time on the basketball 
court, or batting some kind of a ball around, you still 
need a good posture! If you've ever had to make an 
announcement in assembly, or even an oral report in class, 
you know how handy self confidence is. Not only does it 
give you a lift, but it inspires the stuff in your audience! 
Look at the blue ribbon debaters or 
high-priority public speakers. Their 
stance is easy and relaxed, but their 
heads are on the up-and-up, and 
their backs as straight as a string. 
Any “slouch” before an audience in- 
spires about as much confidence as 
a jelly fish. You'll never ~date-rate 
with the whistle-bait, either, if you 
have a Mortimer Snerd backbone. 
Don‘t be a dummy — get in there 
and stand up for your rights! No 
girl wants a collapsible date. 
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If it’s an Esterbrook 
it has the 


RIGHT POINT for 
the way YOU write 


There’s no more practical or eco- 
nomical pen for school and campus 
work than an Esterbrook. That’s 
because only the Esterbrook >ffers 33 
different points for your persenal 
selection—each renewable and re- 
placeable. No matter what the assign- 
ment, Esterbrook always gives you 
the right point for the way you write. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


oe 





QD under point styles 


Gsterbrook 


_ RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 





CAREERS AHEAD 


What Is College Like? 


EEPS, I'll have to finish my French 

in geometry class!” 

“Tll have time to write my English 
theme in study period.” 

“Surely she won't call on me today. 
I recited yesterday!” 

Sound familiar? You probably hear 
remarks like these every day. But, if 
you're planning to go to college — and 
gét your time-and-money’s worth — you 
can’t pack such remarks along with your 
favorite sweaters! 


Independence Day 


Do you look forward to the day you 
enter college as Independence Day? 
When you'll set sail “on your own” and 
chart your course towards a career? 
When you'll be free of the close parent- 
and-teacher supervision you've had in 
high school? - 

Okay, you'll get it. You'll be more in- 
dependent than ever before in your life. 
But along with independence goes re- 
sponsibility — responsibility to yourself 
and your parents — to make the most of 
your time and money. 


College Is Different 


In high school you are accustomed 
to a daily routine. You have the same 
classes daily at regular periods. Once 
you get your schedule set in your mind, 
you don’t have to think what comes 
next. The bell rings, and, almost auto- 
matically, you go to the next class. 

You go to study period regularly and, 
whether or not you use this period for 
study, it’s there on your schedule. And 
you're there in study hall for the period. 

Your high school course of study is, 
more or less, set. You don’t have much 
chance at electives—a pet gripe with 
some of you. But, at least, you don’t 
choose your courses, make a bad choice, 
and then have to blame it on yourself. 

In college the set-up is entirely dif- 
ferent. Your schedule is never the same 
two days in succession. You have to 
schedule your own study periods and 
run your own study hall. And, although 
your choice of subjects can’t be entirely 
elective, your choice of courses is wide. 


Not So Routine 


The college year follows about the 
same period of the high school year, 
but is usually considered to be 36 weeks. 
There is no “Saturday off.” Your free 
time depends on your schedule. 

Classes do not meet every day. More 
often they meet three times a week or 
less. For example, your English class 
may meet 1-2 p.m. Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. Your Spanish class 





By Walter J. Greenleaf 


: Vocational Editor 





may come 9-10 a.m. on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. You are al- 
most certain to have “eight o’clocks” and 
lab work often comes late in the ‘after- 
noon and runs on into the evening. 

Your weekly schedule will be set with 
the help of an adviser, according to the 
course you're taking. But it has no 
alarm clock attachment! You are the 
only one who’s responsible for your get- 
ting to class—and on time. You are 
entirely “on your own” to study or not, 
as you please. But you won't be pleased 
with the results, unless you budget your 
time and stick to your budget. 


The Lecture Method 


Instead of reading and explaining a 
textbook, the college instructor is likely 
to give lectures and demonstrations 
which require note-taking and outside 
reading. In large institutions an instruc- 
tor may lecture to 1,000 students at 
the same time. Such classes usually 
meet in smaller groups with assistant 
instructors who discuss the subject, 
give written assignments and, later, 
examinations. “On your own” note-tak- 
ing is important. It requires careful 
listening and a knack (which you can 
learn) for taking brief notes of the 
high points of the lecture. Your notes 
are the most important part of your 
study for examinations. 


Quiet, Please 


In high school you probably spend 
only brief periods in the library, but 
college is a different story. The library 
is often called “the heart of the college.” 
It is likely to be the place where you 
get the greater part of your collége edu- 
cation. Careful preparation of long as- 
signments usually depends on extensive 
reading, and the amount of reading you 
do will have great influence on your de- 
gree of success in college. It might be 
a good idea to start “practicing” more 
reading now! 
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Big Shot 
(Continued) 


were swollen and he was getting a 
black eye. Worst of all, his heart ached. 
Mr. Rawlings’ intentions were of* the 
best when he spoke to Mr. Wallace the 
next day about protecting his newsboy. 
Mr. Wallace had had several complaints 
from subscribers about Robbie's fighting 
and about the papers being late. On 
Saturday he told Robbie that he 
couldn’t carry the papers any more. 

“I'm sorry,” Mr. Wallace said, 
stopped a little by the tragic face, “but 
if you have trouble all the time you can’t 
carry the papers. I understand you've 
had three fights this week. If you are 
always going to be fighting, I'll get 
someone else. Cubby wants a paper 
route and I’m going to let him have 
this one.” 

Robbie didn’t say a word. When the 
boy who had owned the bicyele asked 
for his dollar, Robbie just gave the bike 
back without an argument. He went 
home, going around by the highway 


so he wouldn’t pass Clyde’s house. He: 
had to make some explanation to his | 


mother and he tried to tell her what had 
happened. 

She was upset, but she was not 
altogether sorry. Standing there in the 
neat little front room. Robbie saw that 
she didn’t understand. 

“You just can’t mix it up with those 
Rumbles,” she said. “You just have to 
be content now, Robbie. Some day the 
police will catch up with Clyde.” 

“But — but I wanted to help you,” 
Robbie said through swollen lips. * 
have a right to help you.” 

“I can get along. I'm used to being 
poor.’ 

Right up to then Robbie had not 
been ashamed. He had suffered. He had 
been hurt and he had felt sad. But he 
had not felt ashamed. But now a blush 
covered his pale face, a burning blush 
which brought with it strange confused 
feelings and made his heart beat hard. 
He saw, obscurely, that his mother 
liked being poor and plain. It suited 
her. She was not really sorry at all that 
they were going back to the way they 
had been before. And he was ashamed. 

In the morning he would not go to 
Sunday School because of his eye, and 
his mother went alone. There was a 
wonderful movie at the show, but 
Robbie stayed in the house. And out of 
his numbness and suffering there began 
to rise a doubt, his first doubt, of his 
mother’s unfailing wisdom and author- 
ity. It worked in him reluctantly, like 
slow yeast in cold dough. He was 
finally hearing what Mrs. Rawlings had 
said to him so sharply. He thrust the 
words away. He restated his own posi- 
(Concluded on next page) 





How to make a smash without cash 





1. Your expense dough may not be of the 
folding kind, but money isn’t everything 
on a date. Much more impressive is that 
handsome Arrow outfit you’re wearing: 
trim Arrow Shirt . . . colorful Arrow Tie 
(in a perfect Windsor) ... man-size Arrow 
Handkerchief to match. 





3. A table-top téte-a-téte concludes the 
evening on a properly intimate note. And 
here’s where her long, steady looks take in 
the smooth Arrow Collar that does nice 
things for the architecture above it. (But, 
gosh—that dancing sure gave her an appe- 
tite!) 





2. Juke-boxing is a fine indoor sport—and 
there’s always some guy with a ready 
nickel. Besides, stomping to canned jive 
gives your gal a nice view of the wonder- 
ful way your Mitoga-cut Arrow fits your 
frame. (Arrows are Sanforized-labeled, too 
—shrinkage less than 1%.) 





4. Well, except that you underestimated 
her food capacity, it was a lovely evening. 
Now roll up your Arrow sleeves and pray 
for an early closing. MORAL: An Arrow 
outfit takes care of the chick. But only a 
bank roll can cover the check. Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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is a monthly magazine crammed 
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Big Shot 


(Concluded) 


tion. He didn’t like to fight, he didn’t 
want to fight. He could get along. 

Yes, he thought, I can get along by 
never doing anything or ever having 
anything. I can get along by letting 
Clyde decide that I can’t carry papers 
— letting him twist my arm and spoil 
everything for me. I can get along with- 


|| out Cubby. I can just be poor and mean 
1 | and afraid. 


Mrs. Rawlings said he had a right to 
carry the papers and help his mother. 
But Clyde said he didn’t have the right. 
He felt again the rain of blows from 
Clyde’s hard fists. His stomach curled 
with pain. But there was a new feeling 
now — a feeling of contempt for him- 
self. 

On Monday morning he rose and 
dressed and went to school, and he felt 
half sick with all this thinking and 
bothering. It was the last day of school. 
They would get their report cards and 
go home. He knew he would pass into 
the ninth grade, probably the second 
or third highest in his class, and he was 
right. He went out behind Cubby. 

Cubby said, “I didn’t want to take 
your route, Robbie, but Mr. Wallace 
said the other isn’t empty yet.” 
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“That's all right,” said Robbie. 

| He saw Clyde coming toward him 
| and he simply stood there. There was 
/no one to protect him, no one to fight 
|for him, no one to care whether he got 
killed or not. No one but me, he 
thought, and the thought amazed him. 
He just stood his ground, looking at 


my Clyde, and he didn’t run or move 


away. He didn’t care much what 
happened. 

But Clyde didn’t hit him. Clyde spat 
on the ground and said contemptuously, 
“Hi, Big Shot!” He started on by. 

Robbie saw that Clyde had no com- 
pulsion to take him down. He had done 
it. He was satisfied. Robbie looked at 
Cubby, who was looking away. Cubby. 
looked sad too. Cubby felt bad, but he 
couldn’t do any more about it. But the 
yeast had been working and it had pro- 
duced a certain lightness in Robbie’s 
mind. The shame that had begun Sat- 
urday had finally burned clear through 
all the training. 

Without warning even from himself, 
Robbie jumped straight up in the air 
and came down all over Clyde as a cat 
might have. He swarmed the astonished 
Clyde and there was nothing fair about 
Robbie’s fighting. He bit and clawed. 
He kicked and scratched. He got one 
hand in Clyde’s hair and his teeth in 
Clyde’s ear. He kicked him im the shins 
and he yelled like a Comanche Indian. 
Clyde began to roar. The boys all came 





running, but Cubby ordered everyone 
back. 

“Let them fight,” Cubby said. His 
round face was shining. All Clyde 
wanted was to get free of this wildcat 
that had dropped on him out of a clear 
sky. The janitor came and plucked Rob- 
bie off Clyde, and Clyde, his ear bleed- 
ing, some of his hair in Robbie’s hand, 
his clothes torn, took off at a dead run 
and left the school ground. 

The janitor jerked Robbie around 
and marched him to the principal. Cub- 
by, a grin all over his freckled face, 
went along. Cubby was a much-liked 
and respected boy, and everyone knew 
that he always told the truth. He told 
it now. 

The principal told Robbie that he was 
not interested. “School is out,” the prin- 
cipal said. “You're dismissed for the 
summer. I don’t want to hear any more 
about it.” 

So it was that Cubby and Robbie sat 
together at the truck stop and Robbie 
ate two hamburgers and drank his first 
cup of coffee. He was going to eat two 
hamburgers every day, he decided. The 
boys had been to see Mr. Wallace and 
Robbie had his paper route back and 
Cubby was to get the other one in a 


few weeks. They went and got Robbie's} . 


bike and Robbie paid the dollar due. 

Robbie and Cubby parted at the 
corner and Robbie went home, walking 
right up the middle of Crum Street, 
daring Clyde to come out. But Clyde 
was not to be seen. Robbie pulled his 
cowboy hat*down on his fair eyebrows, 
and swaggered a little in his overlarge 
plaid shirt. He was going to have to 
explain some things to his mother. She 
would have to get some new ideas if! 
she was going to be the mother of a Big 
Shot. 


Reprinted by special permission of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the author. 
Copyright 1945 The Curtis Publishing Co. 
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Salesmonship 


A man went into a grocery store in 
quest of a bottle of catsup. The shelves 
of the entire store were solidly lined 
with bags of salt — hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of them. The proprietor of the 
grocery store said he thought he had 
some catsup, but would have to go to 
the cellar to fetch a bottle. The cus- 
tomer went with him, and there, to his 
surprise, found another huge stock of 
salt stacked on all sides. 

“Say,” commented the customer, 
“you certainly must sell a lot of salt in 
this store!” 

“Nah,” said the proprietor with 
resignation. “I can’t sell no salt at all. 
But the fellow who sells me salt. Can 
he sell salt!” 


Bennett Cerf 


Well-Read 


When the librarian at Fort Bliss, 
Texas, sent out a card on an overdue 
book, it came back marked “Soldier 
AWOL.” 

The title of the book was Farewell to 


Arms. 
Parade 


Atomizing 


One pretty face to another, discussing 
the atomic bomb: “Gee, they ought to 
be careful what they do with that stuff. 
Why, it’s dynamite!” 

Walter Winchel! 


A T’ree Grows in Brooklyn 


Down in New Orleans a patriotic 
civilian noticed a sad-looking soldier 
_| Standing outside the Pelicans’ ball park 
and decided to cheer him up by talk- 
ing in the khaki-clad lad’s own lan- 
guage. 

“Say, Corporal,” he said, “what time 
does the game start this afterpoon — 
1400 or 1430?” 

The sad-panned doggie dofted his 
hat and scratched his head. “Far as I 


'can make out, Bub,” he said in pure 


and beautiful Brooklynese, “it com- 


mences at t’ree toity!” 
Baseball Magazine 





Key to “English Quizzes” 
What's Your RQ: 1-meat; 2-old-fash- 
ioned; 3-still; 4-without; 5-accustomed; 6- 
frequently; 7-assured. 
That's What You Say: 1-d; 2-d; 3-a; 
4-c; 5-b; 6-c; 7-b; 8-d; 9-a; 10-a. 


Key to “Whaddyuno?” 


l-c, 2-h, 3-n, 4-b, 5-m, 6-j, 7-1, 8-k, 9-a; 


10-d, 11-f, 12-g, 13-i, 14-0, 15-e. 
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New Marvels 


ALE them fashion shows of new 

teaching aids. All around the coun- 
try the first postwar conventions dis- 
play new equipment for the teacher. 
The millions of dollars that were 
ploughed into military training tech- 
niques now sprout peacetime instruc- 
tional aids, 

Do ydu want to save a special radio 
program for classroom use? There are 
three new inexpensive ways in addition 
to dise recording. 

Do you want to mimeograph a dia- 
gram or chart without going through 
the tedious process of tracing on a sten 
cil? 

Do you want to throw a picture on 
the wall behind your desk and talk 
about it as you face the class? 

Would you like a sound motion pic- 
ture projector which is as light and 
transportable as a typewriter? 

These and many other devices are 
here at last. You too can have training 
aids the Army and Navy used so effec- 
tively. 

More than 7,500 visitors crowded the 
Astor Hotel elevators in New York re- 
cently to see new equipment exhibited 
at the Institute of Radio Engineers. 
Your reporter squeezed his way in. He 
also covered the American Vocational 
Association meeting at Buffalo and other 
sources. Here are a few “finds” for the 
future classroom. 


New Sound Recorder. Types 
RCA, Fairchild, Presto and other 


companies return to the market with, 


new, improved recorder disc models. 
Other new devices that record on wire, 
on tape and on non-sensitized film, can 
be used to save radio programs, school 
orchestra or band performances and 
serve as tools for speech and foreign 
language instruction. 

Chicago’s Armour Research Founda- 
tion has a new three-pound pocket 
size battery powered recorder. It regis- 
ters sound on hairlike wire. 

General Electric now offers to the 
general public its wire recorder so wide- 
ly used by the Army and Navy, The 
small spool of wire may be used ag%& 
and again without any wear or tear. 

Other companies holding licenses 
from Armour are coming on the mar- 
ket with wire recorders. Conn Instru- 
ment Co., manufacturer of band in 
struments, reports that recent stabili- 
zation of steel in the wire assures qual- 
ity reproduction 10,000 cycles and up. 
This is far higher than present phono- 
graph records. Prices of wire recorders 
are still high. Competition will bring 
them down. 


for the Classroom 


The Jefferson-Travis continuous tape 
recording equipment captures sound 
on cellophane tape for permanent ref- 
erence and thousands of play-backs. 
Three hundred and thirty feet of tape 
provides six hours of continuous record- 
ing at approximately 50 cents per re- 
corded hour. A reference dial permits 
choice of any portion of this six-hour 
recording at will. A new portable tape 
recorder will soon be on the market 
at a price within reach of home and 
school. 

The Frederick Hart Co. exhibits its 
Recordgraph, a film recorder widely 
used by the armed forces. Weighing 50 
pounds, it is just about twice the size of 
a portable typewriter. It operates on the 
transcription machine principle except 
that its needle traces sound grooves on 
a 50-foot film belt instead of a disc. 
One belt at normal speed records about 
an hour and 50 minutes. It-is played 
back without special processing by 
running a pickup nevdle along the paral- 
lel grooves. 

Another pew device in the offing will 
literally permit slowing up recorded 
speech. Up to this time slowing a re- 
cording dropped the pitch into a lower 
and lower register. Now we can have 
the sound equivalent of a slow motion 
picture but pitch level can be main- 
tained. Advantages for speech and 
foreign language instructions stir the 
imagination. 


FM Is on the Way 


“FM radio will largely supplant the 
present system of standard broadcast- 
ing, especially for regional and local 
stations,” Paul Porter, former Federal 
Communications Commission chtirman, 
told the radio industry. He reported 300 
licenses issued with 750 more appli- 
cations awaiting action. New licenses 
issued for school or college-owned 
broadcasting stations will be FM. 

Keep this prediction in mind when 
buying radio receivers or any other 
radio equipment. Ask the seller if it 
can be used for FM. If the answer 
is no, then expect ‘he equipment soon 
to be outdated. 

Plenty of new FM equipment is ap- 
pearing. General Electric, RCA, Zenith 
and others are rushing new transmitters. 
New and improved studio equipment 
is also coming on the market. 


Television to the Front 


Long heralded television may now 
be around only two or three corners. 
On Lincoln's birthday the few ~New 
Yorkers now owning television receiv- 
ers saw for the first time scenes tele- 
cast in Washington, D. C. The Bell 
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Telephone Company’s co-axial cable 
made it possible. More like copper. tub- 
ing than a cable, this electronic “plumb- 
ing” channels high frequency elec- 
trical signals from one city to another. 
Bell’s national. co-axial cable network 
now spreading across the country as- 
sures network television programs. 

Television cameras are shrinking in 
size and weight. Remington Rand's 
Vericon, about the size of two end-to- 
end shoe boxes, weighs only 40 pounds. 
RCA adds a television pickup tube 100 
times more sensitive than earlier tubes. 
It cuts down the amount of light needed 
for televising. Future football games 
will probably be televised by batteries 
of small television cameras that will 
follow a long forward pass like a dog 
racing after a ball. Chicago and New 
York schools are already applying tele- 
vision’s magic powers to education. 

Other recent progress appears to 
assure television in color with fidelity 
equal to that of the best technicolor. 

To satisfy public curiosity the Gen- 
eral Electric Company announces plans 
for an Electronics Park at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Located on the main east-west 
highway, this cente. will demonstrate 
to visitors the latest marvels of scientific 
laboratories. 

Another marvel is International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation's 
Pulse Time Modulation which sends 
multiple radio programs over a single 
channel. The trick is accomplished by 
a cathode-ray tube which acts as a mul- 
tiple switch. Inside the tube a scan- 
ning ray revolves like a clock hand, 
8,000 times per second. Programs ente: 
through a clock-like arrangement. The 
ray snatches a miniscule of sound of 
each program. At the receiving end 
these snatches are sorted out and re- 
stored as a complete program. The radio 
station of the future may thus send out 
more than one program on its single 
channel. 


Electronic Blackboards 
Fluorescent lightg and a new chemi- 


cal solution have n used by the 

A. B. Dick Co., to solve the problem 

of quick and accurate transfer of dia- 
(Concluded on page 7-T) 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL 


ss Se eS. 


11:30-12:00 noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 
World's great books discussed by 
leading scholars, critics, and -writers. 


11:30-12:00 noon. Stand, 
MBS 
Current affairs roundtable. Educators, 
professional and business men presented 
under auspices of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
12:30-1:00 -p.m. Transatlantic Call: 
People to People, CBS 
BBC and CBS exchange hopes, aspi- 
rations, life, and manners of people in 
Britain and America. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 
University of Chicago faculty and 
guests debate present day issues. 


:15-1:30 p.m. America United, NBC 

Representatives of jabor, agriculture 
and industry discuss problems facing 
America. Reprints available. 


2:00-2:30 p.m. Harvest of Stars, NBC 
Raymond Massey, narrator; Howard 
Barlow conducts 70-piece orchestra. 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 
Toscanini will direct the concluding 
broadcast on April 7th. 


8:00-9:00 p.m. Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour, ABC 

Concerts of “familiar music,” includ- 

ing symphonies, concertos, tone poems, 

and vocal selection. Guest conductors, 

Eugene Ormandy, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Fritz Reiner. 


9:00-9:30 p.m. Exploring the Unknown, 
MBS 
Scientific research and its eftect on 
our lives dramatized. Authorities check 
accuracy of the material presented. 


10:00-11:00 p.m. Theatre Guild, ABC 
Famous plays, representing not only 
the Guild successes but also other 
Broadway hits. 


10:00-10:30 p.m. Freedom of Oppor- 
tunity, MBS 
Dramatizations of life stories of some 
of America’s outstanding young men. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. Pacifie Story, NBC 
Problems of Far Eastern peoples and 
countries and their effect on our lives 
dramatized. 


MONDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American Schoul of the 
Air — Story of America, CBS 
Sidelights of American historical de- 
velopment. Apr. 1, The Philippines; Apr. 
8, Votes for Women; Apr. 15, The Motor 
Age; Apr. 22, Americans All. 


Reviewing 


a 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 
Dramatizations on lighter side of 
American historical personalities, played 
by leading stage and screen stars. 


9:00-9:30 p.m. The Telephone Hour, 
NBC 
Donald Voorhees conducts the orch- 
estra; world-famous artist guests. 
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5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 
Best in familiar music, composers 
lives, types of music. Apr. 2, The Mar- 
tial Spirit; Apr. 9, Saludos Americanos; 
Apr. 16, Easter Time; Apr. 23, Encore, 
Please! 
9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 
Air, MBS 
One of America’s oldest Forum pro- 
grams. “S. Theodore Granik presides. 
Prominent leaders participate. 


9:30-9:45 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 
ABC 

Medical authorities interviewed by 

Milton Cross on medical care and public 


health. 
WEDNESDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — March of Science, CBS 
Important events in the scientific 
world dramatized. Apr. 3, Earliest Man; 
Apr. 10, Behave Yourself; Apr. 17, 
Weather in the Making; Apr. 24, Look- 
ing Ahead. 


10:00-10:30 p.m. 
Music, CBS 
Jean Tennyson and guest stars pres- 
ent éxcerpts from great operas and well- 
known operettas. David Ross, narrator. 


THURSDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of current events. 
Group discussions by high school stu- 
dents; analysis of topic by Quincy 
Howe. Apr. 4, Housing America; Apr. 
11, Unity for the Americas; Apr. 18, 
What Price Safety; Apr. 25, Words as 
Weapons. 


Great Moments in 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meeting, 
ABC 
Questions of national and _ interna- 
tional importance discussed by the na- 
tion’s outstanding leaders; George V. 
Denny, Jr., moderator. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Story of Music, 
NBC 
University of the Air series. Traces 
development of musical forms. Dr. Frank 
Black conducts orchestra. 


mS OR Re 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 
Modern and _ classical stories are 
dramatized and narrated. Apr. 5, The 
Devil and Daniel Webster; Apr. 12, 
Village That Learned to Read; Apr. 19, 
The Young King; Apr. 26, Paul Bunyan. 
11:30-12:00 midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC 
Dramatic adaptations of world’s 
great novels, presented by NBC Uni- 
versity of the Air. Apr. 5, Madame Bo- 
vary; Apr. 12, (cancelled); Apr. 19 
Madame Bovary; Apr. 26, Les Miser- 


ables 
SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You Make 
It, NBC 

Information and advice on problems 

of home, family and community, given 

life and humor by clever, original 

treatment. University of the Air series. 


:00-1:45 p.m. Symphonies for Youth, 
ABC 

Concert series under, auspices South- 
ern California Symphonic Association, 
with Alfred Wallenstein as conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Sym 
phony Orchestra. Young music students, 
selected from Los Angeles schools each 
week, serve as a board of experts and 
answer questions submitted by other 
students throughout the country. 


2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 

John Mason Brown analyzes the best 

among current books, with the help of 
their authors. 


* 2:30-3:00 p-m. Columbia Workshop, 
CBS 
Revival of some of broadcasting’ 
most distinguished producing and writ 
ing in this standard-setter for radio 
drama. 


2:30-2:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 
Dramatizations of problems of home 
and family life as portrayed by a typical 
American family. In cooperation with 
National Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers. 
3:00-3:30 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 
Problems of the veteran dramatized 
in collaboration with the U. S. Veterans 
® Administration. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors at Home, NBC 
Dramatized episodes of medical prog- 
ress and research together with brief 
talks by outstanding medical authorities. 
In cooperation with American Medical 
Association. 
7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBC 
NBC University of the Air series 
Representatives of the State Department. 
Senators and Representatives discus 
issues involved in development 4 
maintenance of our foreign policy. 
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NEW 16 mm. FILMS 


LESSONS IN LIVING — 2 reels. How 
a schoo] project revitalized a commu- 
nity by giving children a part in com- 
munity life. Lantzville, British Colum- 
bia, had a dispirited public school. The 
school and community changed, and 
here is the story of their transformation. 
For rent from Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


18 MILLION ORPHANS — 2-reel 
motion picture reviewing the past 40 
years of American rule in the Philip- 
pines, the present devastation, and fu- 
ture problems, For rent from March of 
Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y¥. 


BROKEN DIKES — 2 reels. The or- 
deal of the Dutch and their stubborn 
determination to return to their flooded 
lands. This documentary film by John 
Ferno reveals Dutch character. For rent 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA BOOMTOWN—2 reels. 
Presenting Los Angeles as a war pro- 
duction center and congested reconver- 
sion area: Farmers Market, . Olvera 
Street, Chinatown, the schools and col- 
leges, and residential districts. Dis- 
tributed by RKO Radio Pictures, 


PORTAGE —2 reels. Color film 
showing Canada as a land of waterways 
and rapids; its fur trade; the building of 
a birch bark canoe by Indian craftsmen. 
From Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 East 8th 
St., Chicago, II]. 


ATLANTIC CROSSROADS — 1 reel. 
Newfoundland’s role’in wartime, her 
economic structure and postwar pros- 
pects. Covers the depression of the 
thirties, the feverish activity of war, and 
the future when Newfoundland will be- 
come a key point on global air routes. 
From Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., Division 
ot International Theatrical & Television 
Corp., 25 West 45th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 


MEN OF MEDICINE —2 reels. A 
March of Time Forum Edition film, 
specially edited for schools. The story 
of a great vocation — the medical pro- 
fession — presented so that young and 
old alike may comprehend what it is to 
be a doctor. For rent from The March 
of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 

THE SEEING EYE — | reel. Faithtul 
sheep dogs being trained for a great 
service — the job of enabling blind men 
and women to return to useful and ac- 
tive life. Every feature of the training 
and work of these remarkable dogs is 
portrayed. For rent from Post Pictures 
1. 723 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 

it. 


NEW AUDIO-VISUAL BOOKS 


The Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Visual Education Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Address requests 
to W. A. Wittich, Editor, 1204 West 
Johnson St., Madison 6, Wis. $1.50. 
Recommended ways of using films and 
other visual education materials in the 
classroom. 

Teaching with Films, by George H. 
Fern and Eldon B. Robbins (Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
$1.75.) How to use teaching films, with 
special application to needs of shop 
teachers. Also included are suggestions 
for the person who would like to make 
his own instructional films; advice and 
operation of projection equipment, in- 
formation on the organization and ad- 
ministration of an audio-visual program. 


NEW FILM CATALOGS 


Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago 13, Ill., announce a clas- 
sified guide to 2047 educational motion 
pictures. Copies have gone to all dealers 
and associated film libraries. Educa- 
tional film sections will be mailed to all 
schools registered in Bell & Howell 
files. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
offers a free Index and Guide to 35 free 
educational films. The catalog gives de- 
tailed facts about each film. Radio, 
aluminum, wardrobe management, elec- 
tricity are typical of varied subjects. 

Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis., offers Educators Guide to 
Free Films, $4. New subject-index sys- 
tem of 356 new titles; article by John 
Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin, 
on “Free Films in Schools.” Reprints of 
article free. 





New Marvels 
(Concluded from page 5-T) 


grams from paper to mime@ograph sten- 
cil. 

Two companies have introduced a 
new wrinkle in projectors. Hitherto the 
teacher has had to get behind the slide 
projector or reflector and face the 
screen. Now a teacher may continue 
to sit at his desk, insert a slide or pic- 
ture and have it thrown over his shoul- 
der. He may even use a pencil to point 
out some significant element. Or he may 
write with a pencil and have his writ- 
ings instantly projected on the screen 
over his head. Two companies offer 
these electronic _ blackboards — Key- 
stone View Company calls its machine 
an Overhead Projector; Victorlite calls 
its device VisualCast. Equipped with a 
Tachistoscope, Keystone’s projector was 
used to train flyers for instant recog- 
nition of planes. 
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Laugh and Learn 


We seem to be on the threshold of 
a new movement in education whose 
motto is “You can learn with a laugh.” 
This movement has the endorsement of 
none less than the United States Office 
of Education Committee on Military 
Training Aids and Instructional Ma- 
terials. 

“Traditionally in civilian education,” 
says the Committee, “we have felt that 
the use of humor in instruction is in- 
compatible with seriousness of purpose. 
Perhaps the Services may be able to 
show us that we have excluded a most 
important motivating factor in abstain- 
ing from the use of humor in teaching.” 

The Air Forces created two charac- 
ters: Wilbur Wright and Wilbur Wrong 
— to put over right and wrong methods 
ot doing lazy eights. 

Comic strip techniques were used 
extensively. Walt Disney and other top 
flight artists were engaged to produce 
animated cartoons. Youngsters who 
were afraid of nothing could be taught 
little through “take care” techniques. 
Nor would they listen long to logical 
reasoning. They were young, impatient, 
and they liked to laugh. Navy lessons 
with a laugh clicked when nothing else 
worked. 











SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





A Proven incentive te 
Your Group Activities 
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We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
~ create your organization's 
pin from your own original 
design Any style can be 
made with your individual 
letters or club name. Closs 
or ¢ itfee requests or 
orders must have the 
approval of their sponsor 
or advisor. All pins and 
gvards are made with the 
best safety catches. 
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Our products are fully 
guaranteed. Prices as low 
as $1.00 per pin. Nation's 
lowest prices for quolity 
club jewelry. 

Write Dept. 310 for com 
plete information stating 
purpose or nature of your 
club so that we may suggest 
suitable designs. 


JA. Mevers ¢ Co. 
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LIBRARY SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


Own your own 


CLASSROOM FILM 


the Cooperative way! 






Tested Plan Provides More Utilization, Often Costs Less than Rentals! 


For all teachers and administrators who ask, “How can 
I use more classroom films?” there is an easy, practical 
answer. Simply join with a group of other schools in your 
area to form a Cooperative Film Library. . 


Successfully used in many localities, the Cooperative 
Film Library Program, as outlined by *Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., offers these unique advantages: 


More Classroom Films—Now! No need to wait for 
the audio-visual budget to catch up with teaching needs. 
By pooling their purchases a group of 5 to 15 schools can 
use more films without increasing the budget. 


More Availability! Teachers have much more assur- 
ance of getting the right Encyclopaedia Britannica class- 
room film they want when they want it. Films can be 
re-used several times each year at no extra cost! 


gps ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Flexibility! “Block” or far-in-advance booking is not re- 
quired. Films are available long enough for required show- 
ing in different classes and buildings. Eliminates “Must 
show and ship today: Permits previewing and proper 
preparation by teachers. 


Lower Cost! A comparison of the cost of a Cooperative 
Film Library program with that of renting (including 
transportation costs and charges for extra days) shows 
that the Cooperative plan saves money for its members. 
Further, after two years the schools own their films and 
can use succeeding yearly budgets to acquire additional 
classroom films. 


Write for a folder telling more about this modern plan 
for increasing the scope and use of classroom films in your 
school. Address Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Dept. 4-C, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

*Formerly Erpi 
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RADIO TODAY AND TOMORROW 
A 40-Minute Lesson Plan 
Key Topics for Discussion 


1. New developments in radio. 
2. What people like to listen to and why. 


Key Questions 


1. What do AM and FM stand for, and how do they 
differ? (Amplitude modulation, frequency modulation. The 
latter eliminates static.) Who invented FM? (Major Edwin 
Armstrong. ) 

2. What is the “radio spectrum”? (The range of wave 
frequencies used in radio shared by all types of broad- 
casting.) Name some of the different types of broadcasting. 
(Commercial radio telegraph, short wave broadcasts, stand- 
ard AM broadcasts, FM, television, radar.) 

3. Who decides the allocation of wave lengths? (FCC.) 

4. What are some of the advantages of frequency modu- 
lation broadcasting? (Eliminates static; transmits sound 
more faithfully; higher frequency level of transmission makes 
possible a larger number of stations. ) 

5. What is the normal range of a television station? 
(About 30 to 40 miles.) Why is the range shorter than 
ordinary broadcasts? (Because of the high frequency bands 
used.) What three methods have been proposed for extend- 
ing this range? (Use of coaxial cables, automatic relay 
towers, and stratovision — relay by cruising planes.) 

6. Why do some companies think that the introduction 
of color television should be delayed? (To wait until com- 
pletely electronic color television can be produced.) 

7. Why are radio polls conducted? (To help sponsors 
determine public taste.) Who conducts these polls? (Agen- 
cies such as the Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting, the 
Hooper survey, the Nielsen Radio Index.) 

8. How does U. S. regulation of radio differ from that 
used in Great Britain? (British radio is government owned 
and operated. ) 

9. What are the powers and duties of the FCC? (Alloca- 
cates frequencies for all except government stations; licenses 
stations and operators; conducts special studies and en- 
gineering research; regulates telephone and telegraph com- 
panies; inspects equipment; prescribes the nature of the 
service to be rendered by a station.) Does the FCC censor 
programs? (No.) 

10. Summary Question: Would you be interested in 
making television a career? 


Classroom Activity 


Conduct a “Hooper Poll” to discover what programs 
students listen to. Which program tops the list? 


NEXT WEEK: SPECIAL ISSUE ON TRANSPORTATION 





MARCH 18, 1946 
VOLUME 48, NUMBER 7 


HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


COMMENT-COATED NEWS 


For Discussion: Do you listen regularly to news commen- 
tators? Who is your favorite, and why? c 

Do you think, that radio news and comment are an ade- 
quate substitute for newspaper reports? (Give reasons for 
your answer. ) f 

Do you think that news broadcasters should be confined 
to straight reporting, or should be allowed to editorialize? 
Analyze the style of your favorite commentator. Can you tell 
from his talk what his political and social views are? Does 
he actually state personal opinions, or merely suggest them 
by his choice of subject matter and his method of presenta- 
tion? : 

For Further Reference: “Hearing is Believing,” Dixon 
Wecter, Atlantic, June, ’45, p. 54, July, '45, p. 37, August, 
’45, p. 54; “Policing the Commentator: A News Analysis,” 
Quincy Howe, Atlantic, November, ’43, p. 46. 


TELEVISION — EDGE OF A NEW ERA 


For Discussion: Television has been “here” since 1936. 
What difficulties have prevented its more rapid develop- 
ment? How can the high costs of television be cut down? 
(By development of television networks. ) 

Activity: Write an original radio play for television per- 
formance. Act it out before a school assembly. Discuss some 
of the production problems you meet which you would not 
face in a non-visual production. 

« For Reference: “Television — A Case of War Neurosis,” 
Fortune, February, '46, p. 104; “Radio,” Building America, 
Vol. VI, No. 5., Americana Corp., 2 West 45th St., New 
York, 30c; Radio Research: 1942-1943, edited by Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Frank N. Stanton, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
New York, 1944, $5.00. (On programming and public 


opinion. ) 


’ THE PRESIDENTIAL CABINET 


1. What does the Constitution say about the Presidential 
Cabinet? (Nothing. It mentions only “principal officers” of 
executive departments. ) 

2. How did Washington's departmental heads differ from 
the modern Cabinet? (Modern cabinet members usually be- 
long to the same party as the President. ) 

3. For Discussion: What are the functions and duties of 
Cabinet officers? What is the purpose of “unofficial” cabi 
nets? How does the British Cabinet differ from our own? 
Do you think that the President should always follow the 
advice of his Cabinet officers? Do you think it best that 
Cabinet members always be of the same party? 












COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 25, 1946 


SPECIAL ISSUE ON TRANSPORTATION 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

America’s Merchant Marine: Our expanding fleet and 
where it is headed. 

Mapping America, by Creighton J. Hill: The Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and how it does its job. 

World Trade Horizons: How commerce links all the 
nations of our one world. 

Strikes Against the Government, by Henry Steele 
Commager: How far does labor’s right to strike 
extend? 

St. Lawrence Seaway: Pros and cons on a gigantic 
engineering enterprise. 

Aviation Is Commerce: Air travel goe$ into a new 
role as arr international carrier. 


For English Classes 


Your Dad’s Superman, by Stewart Holbrook: The story 
of dashing Frank Merriwell. 

The Right Word Clicks, by Ethel Peyser: A workshop 
article on vocabulary building. 

Little Old Locomotion, by Arthur L. Stead: Some 
historic sidelights on the Stephenson locomotive. 

Poetry Page: Lanier and Poe. 

The Sight of You, by Hansford Martin: A story about 
a soldier who returns blinded. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
THE HAD-BEEN 
One Way to Introduce the Story: 


If you say, “Oh, he’s a has-been,” what do you mean? 
Can you give examples of “has-beens?” (Movie stars, ath- 
letes, political leaders, etc. ) 

Titles of stories are usually signposts to start your imag- 
ination off in some direction or to give you a hint of what 
the story will be about. Guessing*from the title, what do 
you think this story may be about? ; 


Ideas te Talk Over: 


What makes this story humorous? 

Does the author convince you that Gordon is really suf- 
fering? Do you sympathize with him? Have you ever known 
any boy or girl at all like him? Can you remember any time 
when you have lost some prized position — perhaps a class 
office or a responsibility or privilege at home which your 
brothers or sisters didn’t have? How did you feel about it? 


Rapid Check Questions: 


1. How does the author let you wp at the very begin- 
ning of the story that something has gone wrong with 
Gordon? 

2. What do Gordon’s mother and father do to help him 
torget his failure? 

3. How did the boys and girls who listened in on the 
Answer Kids feel about them? 

4. What exciting things happened to Gordon and to the 
other Answer Kids? 

5. How did Gordon take the failure of his two old pals? 
How did his reaction change after a few minutes? 


INSIDE A KID’S HEAD 
One Way to Introduce the Script: 

Do you ever have fun imagining that you can go places 
and do and see things that aren’t humanly possible? What 
stories have you read that give you the thrill of impossible 
adventures? 

Have you ever tried to put yourself in somebody else’s 
place and imagined what was going on in his mind? 

Suppose that your teacher and classmates could “listen in” 
on what’s been going on in your mind for the last hour. You 
don’t need to tell anyone else in the class about it, but just 
check over what you can remember thinking about during 
that hour. Now read the script and compare your thoughts 
and Ritchie Price’s. 


Ideas to Talk Over: 


1. When you watch a play being acted on a stage, both 
your ears and eyes are hatd at work telling you what is 
happening. Your ears pick up the speeches but your eyes do 
much more. They tell you what the characters look like, 
where they are, what they are doing. 

The radio dramatist has to write dialogue and choose 
sound effects which will help you imagine action which you 
can’t actually see. Find examples in the script of (1) dia- 
logue that tells you characters have changed position; (2) 
speeches that reveal characters’ reactions; (3) sound effect 
directions that indicate transition from one episode to 
another, the mood of the scene, the relative position of char- 
acters, action not indicated by speeches. 

2. What physiological and other scientific terms did you 
find in the script? Did you understand them? Why do you 
think the author used them? 


RADIO IN A DEMOCRACY 
Check Questions: 


1. Mr, Murrow mentions several qualities which he thinks 
characterize American broadcasting. How many do you 
remember? 

2. How does he say that radio has been misused in some 
other countries? 

3. What obligation does he think radio has to the citizens 
of a democracy? 

Do Some Thoughtful, Critical Listening: 

Mr. Murrow makes a number of general statements about 
our broadcasting. Pick out two or three and keep them in 
mind as you listen to programs for evidence to prove him 
right or wrong. Listen to several programs dealing with some 
question of current news importance. What different opin- 
ions are expressed? Find an example of a program that you 
think deals openly, honestly, and constructively with some 
weakness in our democracy. 





Key to “Did You Get the Point?” 


l-youth; 2-Fall of the City, 
Aeschylus; 4-subconscious; 


Air Raid; 3-Sophocles, Euripides, 
5-movie. 


Key to “We Challenge You” 
[. l-d, 2-c, 3-a, 4-d, 5-b. 


II. 1-d, 2-b, 3-e, 4-a, 5-c. 
III. 1-b, 2-d, 3-a, 4-c, 5-b, 6-d. 


-IV. 1-television antenna; 2-Julius Krug; 3-Argentina; 4-Chiang 


Kai-shek. 
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